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WEIRD TALES 




Introduction 


On the honor roll of great fiction magazines of all time 
Weird Tales rates very high. Few periodicals, regardless of 
their popular success or critical standing have approached 
Weird Tales in sheer quantity of total stories reprinted, 
placed into hard covers, or dramatized for radio, television 
and the moving pictures let alone in percentage so distin- 
guished to the whole. Among devotees of the weird, fan- 
tastic, science fiction and off-trail the magazine was con- 
sidered a classic. A complete collection of Weird Tales is a 
prize possessed by few and aspired to by many. Yet, withal. 
Weird Tales at no time during its tenure pretended to be 
anything but a pulp fiction magazine and enjoyed a devoted 
but barely adequate number of followers. 

Founded in March, 1923, Weird Tales was the first all- 
fantasy magazine in the world’s history. It floundered through 
a series of changes in format, publication frequency and price 
and at the end of its first year appeared hopelessly in debt 
and on the verge of dissolution. Editor of the magazine 
was then Edwin Baird, well-known writer who had made a 
success of Detective Tales. He was assisted by Farnsworth 
Wright, previously a music critic, acting primarily as first 
reader. It was decided to start a new magazine with the title 
Ghost Stories and if that did well, to drop Weird Tales. 
Wright was placed at the editorial helm of Weird Tales and 
Ghost Stories, but as debt assumed catastrophic proportions 
with the publication of a mammoth First Anniversary Issue, 
bankruptcy appeared a likely consequence. 

Wright attempted to get financial backing for a magazine 
to be titled Weird Story Magazine. Fearing confusion with 
the existing title he switched to plans for Strange Tales to 
“specialize in pseudo-scientific tales.” In the meantime, a 
new arrangement was made to continue the magazine under 
Wright’s editorship in a manner enabling him to gain a major 
interest in the magazine after the debts were paid. Except 
for this, Farnsworth Wright might have had the distinction 
of issuing the world’s first science fiction magazine in 1924. 
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Wright proved an inspired editor, attracting to the maga- 
zine many eager aspirants whom he developed into a re- 
markable cadre of writers. Undoubtedly his most publicized 
accomplishment was the publication of the first story of the 
fourteen-year-old Thomas Lanier Williams, later to gain inter- 
national renown as Tennessee Williams, one of America’s 
greatest playwrights. Ephemeral, but intense while it lasted 
was the best-selling fame of Rampant Age, a novel of the 
teen-age set in the twenties, written by Robert Spencer Carr 
and banned in London. Wright had discovered Carr at the age 
of fifteen. Neither Williams nor Carr would ever forget Weird 
Tales in their memoirs but neither would ever have time to 
contribute again after they had achieved success. 

A more practical but no less ardent enthusiasm by the 
readers for other youthful discoveries would actually provide 
the bulwark of the magazine’s existence. Names like Robert 
E. Howard, Frank Belknap Long, Jr., August W. Derleth, 
Edmond Hamilton, Nictzin Dyalhis, C. L. Moore, Henry Kutt- 
ner, Robert Bloch, Donald Wandrei, E. Hoffman Price would 
owe their discovery to Farnsworth Wright. Still others who 
obtained their start elsewhere did not actually blossom out 
until they began to work under his guidance and they in- 
cluded names as distinguished as H. P. Lovecraft, Clark 
Ashton Smith, Seabury Quinn and Henry S. Whitehead. 

First publication of many fine stories of acclaimed writ- 
ers who rarely appeared in the pulp magazines were to be 
found in Weird Tales including Gaston Leroux, E. F. Benson, 

L. M. Montgomery, Algernon Blackwood, Gustave Meyrink, 
Maurice Level and S. Fowler Wright. 

Weird Tales became a prestige publication. Stars of the 
adventure and science fiction magazines flocking to its pages 
represented a rich, colorful and able array of talent among 
which were A. Merritt, Otis Adelbert Kline, Ralph Milne 
Farley, Jack Williamson, Murray Leinster, David H. Keller, 

M. D., Eando Binder and Manly Wade Wellman. 

From such stuff Farnsworth Wright distilled a literary es- 
sence of incredible potency. Eventually even illustrators were 
attracted who had an affinity to properly portray the outre 
subject matter involved and won acclaim as substantial as 
that of the authors. There were the murky charcoal pencil 
sketches of Hugh Rankin, the delicate pastel colors of Mar- 
garet Brundage, the unsurpassed line and stipple technique of 
Virgil Finlay and the angular modernity of Hannes Bok. 

Illness and economics forced Farnsworth Wright in 1939 
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to sell control of the magazine to the publishers of Short 
Stories, For a brief time he stayed on as editor, but the de- 
bilitations of Parkinson’s Disease eventually resulted in his 
severance with the magazine. He died not long afterward as 
the result of an operation aimed at alleviating his condi- 
tion. 

The life of the magazine was far from ended. It would 
survive another fourteen years before ceasing publication in 
1954. However, a great deal of the spirit departed from its 
pages with the leaving of Farnsworth Wright. It would make 
many fine contributions yet, including dozens of excellent fan- 
tasies by Ray Bradbury. Scores of stellar names would 
embroider its contents page: Fritz Lieber, Jr., Theodore Stur- 
geon, Eric Frank Russell, L. Sprague de Camp, William 
Tenn, Fredric Brown, Isaac Asimov, but their contributions 
were often hand-me-downs tried elsewhere first. A small 
group of the old circle remained faithful, writing specifically 
and frequently for Weird Tales, keeping the flame flickering 
and inspiring hope of better things: Edmond Hamilton, Au- 
gust W. Derleth, Seabury Quinn, Robert Bloch and Manly 
Wade Wellman among them. 

Under increasingly competitive conditions and a declining 
budget, Dorothy McHwraith adroitly guided Weird Tales 
through to its last gasp, the September 1954 issue. After 
thirty-two years the immediate cause of the publication’s 
demise was the disbandment of Short Stories Inc., the parent 
organization which also published Short Stories, Contributing 
causes were the collapse of a science fiction and fantasy 
boom which had begun in 1949 and a growing lack of public 
favor for the supernatural story during that period. 

It is quite safe to say that among lovers of fine fantastic 
and weird material Weird Tales will never be forgotten. Its 
legacy of literary lore is overwhelming. This collection is a 
cross-section of some of the great authors and great stories of 
what has become a legendary publication. A special effort 
has been made to select outstanding tales that have never 
appeared in paperback before. Especially to be envied are 
those who have not had the opportunity to read an issue of 
Weird Tales in the past: they are due for a reading ex- 
perience. As for old-timers, the level of nostalgia should be 
comfortingly high. 
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Writers, like actors, can get **typed!" and the public 
gets to expect a certain thing from them. That was dis- 
tinctly the case with Edmond Hamilton, who became 
so adept and so popular at conceiving myriad menaces 
to life on this planet — menaces alongside which the 
seven plagues of Egypt seemed like a prep course for 
the big time — that such a fiction formula was looked for 
from him. He broke it only to fall into other patterns 
including that of the super-science writer, tossing worlds 
around as adeptly as a juggler whirls pins, or build- 
ing himself a juvenile-tainted image as the father of 
Captain Future, 

Recent years have seen so much that is different 
coming from his typewriter that the old labels are all but 
discarded. 

Nevertheless “The Man Who Returned” is going to 
prove a real stunner to many readers because it is a 
graveyard shocker that possesses philosophical depth 
as well as horror, Hamilton was actually a fine writer 
of terror when he took a mind to it and many of the 
readers of Weird Tales were unaware that the eldritch 
tales of one Hugh Davidson were actually Hamilton 
working incognito whenever he felt the need for a 
change of literary scenery. 

✓ 

The Man Who Returned 

' Edmond Hamilton 


J OHN WOODFORD in his first moments of returning con- 
sciousness was not aware that he was lying in his coffin. 
He had only a dull knowledge that he lay in utter dark- 
ness and that there was a close* heavy quality in the air 
he breathed. He felt very weak and had only a dim curiosity 
as to where he was and how he had come there. 

He knew that he was not lying in his bedroom at home, 
for the darkness there was never so complete as this. Home? 
That memory brought others to John Woodford’s dulled brain 
and he recalled his wife now, and his son. He remembered 
too that he had been ill at home, very ill. And that was all 
that he could remember. 
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What was this place to which he had been brought? Why 
was the darkness so complete and the silence so unbroken, 
and why was there no one near him? He was a sick man, 
and they should have given him better care than this. He lay 
with a dull irritation at this treatment growing in his mind. 

Then he became aware that breathing was beginning to 
hurt his lungs, that the air seemed warm and foul. Why did 
not someone open a window? His irritation grew to such a 
point that it spurred his muscles into action. He put out his 
right hand to reach for a bell or a light-button. 

His hand moved slowly only a few inches to the side and 
then was stopped by an unyielding barrier. His fingers feebly 
examined it. It seemed a solid wall of wood or metal faced 
with smooth satin. It extended all along his right side, and 
when he weakly moved his other arm he found a similar 
wall on that side too. 

His irritation gave way to mystification. Why in the 
world had they put him, a sick man, into this narrow place? 
Why, his shoulders rubbed against the sides on either side. 
He would soon know the reason for it, he told himself. He 
raised up to give utterance to a call that would bring those in 
attendance on him. 

To his utter amazement his head bumped against a simi- 
lar silk-lined wall directly above his face. He raised his arms 
in the darkness and discovered with growing astonishment 
that this wall or ceiling extended above him from head to 
foot, like those on either side. He lay upon a similar silk- 
padded surface. Why in the name of all that was holy had 
they put him into a silk-lined box like this? 

Woodford’s brain was puzzling this when a minor irritation 
made itself felt. His collar was hurting him. It was a high, stiff 
collar and it was pressing into the flesh of his neck. But 
this again was mystery — that he should be wearing a stiff 
collar. Why had they dressed a sick man in formal clothes 
and put him into this box? 

Suddenly John Woodford shrieked, and the echoes of his 
scream reverberated around his ears like hideous, demoniac 
laughter. He suddenly knew the answer to it all. He was not a 
sick man any more at all. He was a dead man! Or at least 
they had thought him dead and had put him into this coffin 
and had closed it down! He was buried alive! 

The fears of his lifetime had come true; his secret, dark 
forebodings were hideously realized. From earliest childhood 
he had feared this very horror, for he had known himself 
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subject to cataleptic sleeps hardly to be distinguished from 
death. He had had nightmares of premature burial. Even 
after the proneness to the cataleptic condition seemed to 
have left him, his fears had clung to him. 

He had never told his wife or son of his fears, but they 
had persisted. They had inspired him to exact a promise 
that he would not be embalmed when buried, and would be 
interred in his private vault instead of in the earth. He had 
thought that in case he were not really dead these provisions 
might save his life, but now he realized that they only laid 
him open to the horrible fate he had dreaded. He knew with 
terrible certainty that he lay now in his coffin in the stone 
vault in the quiet cemetery. His screams could not be heard 
outside the vault, probably not even outside the coffin. As 
long as he had lain in cataleptic sleep he had not breathed, 
but now he was awake and breathing, the air in the coffin was 
rapidly being exhausted and he was doomed to perish of 
suffocation. 

John Woodford went temporarily mad. He screamed with 
fear-choked throat, and as he shrieked he clawed with hands 
and feet at the unyielding satin-covered surfaces around 
and above him. He beat upward as best he could upon the 
coffin’s lid with his clenched fists, but the heavy fastenings 
held firm. 

He yelled until his throat was too swollen to give utter- 
ance to further sound. He clawed at the top until he broke 
his nails against the metal behind the silk padding. He raised 
his head and beat against the top with it until he fell back 
half-stunned. 

He lay exhausted for moments, unable to make further 
efforts. In his brain marched a hideous pageant of horrors. 
The air seemed much closer and hotter now, seemed to burn 
his lungs with each breath he inhaled. With sudden return of 
his frenzy he shrieked and shrieked again. 

This would not do. He was in a horrible situation but he 
must do the best he could not to give way to the horror. He 
had not many minutes left and he must use them in the most 
rational way possible to try to escape this terrible prison. 

With this resolution a little calm came to him and he be- 
gan to test his powers of movement. He clenched his fists 
again and hammered upward. But this did no good. His arms 
were jammed so close against his body by the coffin’s narrow- 
ness that he could not strike a strong blow, nor had he any 
leverage to push strongly upward. 
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What about his feet? Feverishly he tried them, but found 
his kicks upward even less powerful. He thought of hunching 
up his knees and thus bursting up the lid, but found that he 
could not raise his knees high enough, and that when he 
pressed upward with them against the lid his feet simply 
slid away on the smooth silk of the coffin’s bottom. 

Now the breaths he drew seared his lungs and nostrils 
and his brain seemed on fire. He knew his strength was waning 
and that before long he would lose consciousness. He must 
do whatever he could swiftly. He felt the soft silk about him 
and the dreadful irony of it came home to him — he had been 
placed so lovingly in this death-trap I 

He tried to turn on his side, for he thought now that he 
might use his shoulders to heave up against the lid. But 
turning was not easy in the cramped coffin and had to be 
accomplished by a myriad little hitching movements, an in- 
finitely slow and painful process. 

John Woodford hitched and squirmed desperately until he 
lay on his left side. He found then that his right shoulder 
touched the lid above. He braced his left shoulder on the 
coffin’s bottom and heaved upward with all his strength. 
There was no result: the lid seemed as immovable as ever. 

He heaved again, despair fast filling his heart. He knew 
that very soon he would give way and shriek and claw. 
There was already a ringing in his ears. He had not many 
minutes left. With the utter frenzy of despair he heaved 
upward again with his shoulder. 

This time there was a grating sound of something giving 
above. The sound was like the wild peal of thousands of bells 
of hope to John Woodford’s ears. He heaved quickly again 
and again at the lid. Paying no attention to the bruising of 
his shoulder, he pressed upward with every ounce of his 
strength. 

There was another grating sound, then a snap of metal 
fastenings breaking, and as he shoved upward with convulsive 
effort the heavy metal lid swung up and over and struck 
the stone wall with a deep clang. A flood of cold air struck 
him. He struggled up over the coffin’s side, dropped a few feet 
to a stone floor, and lay in a huddled mass. 

It was minutes before he had mastered himself and 
summoned enough strength to stand up. He stood inside a lit- 
tle vault that held no coffin but his own. Its interior was in 
darkness save for a dim shaft of starlight that came through 
a tiny window high up in one wall. 
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John Woodford stumbled to the vault’s heavy iron doors 
and fumbled at their lock. He had an uncontrollable hor- 
ror of this place that had almost been the scene of his per- 
ishing. The coffin there on the shelf with its lid leaning against 
the stone wall seemed gaping for him with its dark, cavernous 
mouth. 

He worked frantically at the lock. What if he were not 
able to escape from the vault? But the heavy lock was easily 
manipulated on the inside, he found. He managed to turn its 
tumbler and shoot its bar and then the heavy iron doors 
swung open. John Woodford stepped eagerly out into the 
night. 

He stopped on the vault’s threshold, closing the doors be- 
hind him and then looking forth with inexpressible emo- 
tions. The cemetery lay in the starlight before him as a 
dim, ghostly city of looming monuments and vaults. Little 
sheets of ice glinted here and there in the dim light, and the 
air was biting in its cold. Outside the cemetery’s low wall 
blinked the lights of the surrounding city. 

Woodford started eagerly across the cemetery, unheeding 
of the cold. Somewhere across the lights of the city was his 
home, his wife, and somewhere his son — ^thinking him dead, 
mourning him. How glad they would be when he came back 
to them, alive! His heart expanded as he pictured their 
amazement and their joy at his return. 

He came to the low stone wall of the cemetery and clam- 
bered quickly over it. It was apparently well after midnight, 
for the cars and pedestrians in sight in this suburban section 
were few. 

Woodford hurried along the street. He passed people who 
looked at him in surprise, and only after some time did he 
realize the oddness of his appearance. A middle-aged man 
clad in a formal suit and lacking hat and overcoat was an 
odd person to meet on a suburban street on a winter mid- 
night. 

But he paid small attention to their stares. He did turn up 
the collar of his frock coat to keep out the cold. But he 
hardly felt the frigid air in the emotions that filled him. He 
wanted to get home, to get back to Helen, to witness her 
stupefaction and dawning joy when she saw him returned 
from the dead, living. 

A street-car came clanging along and John Woodford 
stepped quickly out to board it, but almost as quickly stepped 
back. He had mechanically thrust his hand into his pocket 
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and found it quite empty. That was to be expected, of 
course. They didn’t put money in a dead man’s clothes. No 
matter, he would soon be there on foot. 

As he reached the section in which his home was located, 
he glanced in a store-window in passing and sar. on a tear-sheet 
calendar a big black date that made him gasp. It was a date 
ten days later than the one he last remembered. He had 
been buried in the vault for more than a week! 

More than a week in that cofi&n! It seemed incredible, 
terrible. But that did not matter now, he told himself. It 
would only make the joy of his wife and son the greater 
when they found he was alive. To Woodford himself it 
seemed as though he were returning from a journey rather 
than from the dead. 

Returned from the dead! As he hastened along the tree- 
bordered street on which his home was located, he almost 
laughed aloud as he thought of how amazed some of his 
friends would be when they met him. They would think him a 
ghost or a walking corpse, would perhaps shrink in terror from 
him at first. 

But that thought brought another: he must not walk in on 
Helen too abruptly. The husband she had buried ten days 
ago must not appear too suddenly or the shock might easUy 
kill her. He must contrive somehow to soften the shock of his 
appearance, must make sure that he did not startle her too 
much. 

With this resolve in mind, when he reached his big house 
set well back from the street, Woodford turned aside through 
the grounds instead of approaching the front entrance. He 
saw windows lighted in the library of the house and he went 
toward them. He would see who was there, would try to 
break the news of his return gently to Helen. 

He silently climbed onto the terrace outside the library win- 
dows and approached the tall casements. He peered in. 

Through the silken curtains inside he could clearly see the 
room’s soft-lit interior, cozy with the shelves of his books and 
with the lamps and fireplace. 

Helen, his wife, sat on a sofa with her back partly toward 
the window. Beside her sat a man that Woodford recognized 
as one of their closest friends, Curtis Dawes. 

Sight of Dawes gave Woodford an idea. He would get 
Dawes outside in some way and have him break the news of 
his return to Helen. His heart was pounding at sight of his 
wife. 
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Then Curtis Dawes spoke, his words dimly audible to 
Woodford outside the window. “Happy, Helen?” he was ask- 
ing. 

**So happy, dear,” she answered, turning toward him. 

Out in the darkness Woodford stared in perplexed wonder. 
How could she be happy when she thought her husband dead 
and buried? 

He heard Curtis Dawes speaking again. “It was a long 
time,” the man was saying. “Those years that I waited, Helen.” 

She laid her hand tenderly on his. “I know, and you never 
said a word. 1 respected so your loyalty to John.” 

She looked into the fire musingly. “John was a good hus- 
band, Curt. He really loved me and I never let him guess that 
1 didn’t love him, that it was you, his friend, 1 loved. But 
when he died 1 couldn’t feel grief. 1 felt regret for his sake, 
of course, but underneath it was the consciousness that at 
last you and I were free to love each other.” 

Dawes* arm went tenderly around her shoulder. “Darling, 
you don’t regret that I talked you into marrying me right 
away? You don’t care that people may be talking about us?” 

“I don’t care for anyth^g but you,” she told him. “John 
was dead, young Jack has his own home and wife, and 
there was no reason in the world why we should not marry. 
I’m glad that we did.” 

In the darkness outside the window a stunned, dazed John 
Woodford saw her lift an illumined face toward the man’s. 

“I’m proud to be your wife at last, dear, no matter what 
anyone may say about us,” he heard. 

Woodford drew slowly back from the window. He paused 
in the darkness under the trees, his mind shaken, torn. 

So this was his homecoming from the tomb? This was the 
joy he had anticipated in Helen when he returned? 

It couldn’t be the truth! His ears had deceived him — Helen 
could not be the wife of Curtis Dawes! Yet part of his mind 
told him remorselessly that it was true. 

He had always sensed that Helen’s feeling for him was 
not as strong as his for her. But that she had loved Dawes 
he had never dreamed. Yet now he remembered Dawes’ fre- 
quent visits, the odd silences between him and Helen. He 
remembered a thousand trifles that spoke of the love which 
these two had cherished for each other. 

What was he, John Woodford, to do? Walk in upon them 
and tell them that they had been premature in counting him 
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dead, that he had come back to claim his position in life and 
his wife again? 

He couldn’t do it! If Helen during those years had wa- 
vered in the least in her loyalty to him, he would have had 
less compunction. But in the face of those years of silent, 
uncomplaining life with him, he couldn’t now reappear to her 
and blast her new-found happiness and blacken her name. 

Woodford laughed a little, bitterly. He was then to be an 
Enoch Arden from the tomb. A strange r61e, surely, yet it was 
the only one open to him. 

What was he to do? He couldn’t let Helen know now that 
he was alive, couldn’t return to the home that had been his. 
Yet he must go somewhere. Where? 

With a sudden leap of the heart he thought of Jack, his 
son. He could at least go to Jack, let his son know that he 
was living. Jack at least would be oveijoyed to see him, and 
would keep the fact of his return secret from his mother. 

John Woodford, with that thought rekindling a little his 
numbed feelings, started back through the trees toward the 
street. Where he had approached the house but minutes be- 
fore with eager steps, he stole away now like a thief fearful 
of being observed. 

He reached the street and started across the blocks toward 
the cottage of his son. Few were abroad, for the cold 
seemed increasing and it was well past midnight. Woodford 
mechanically rubbed his stiffened hands as he hurried along. 

He came to his son’s neat little white cottage, and felt re- 
lief as he saw lights from its lower windows also. He had 
feared that no one would be up. He crossed the frozen lawn 
to the lighted windows, intent on seeing if Jack were there 
and if he were alone. 

He peered in, as he had done at his own home. Jack was 
sitting at a little desk and his young wife was perched on the 
arm of his chair and was listening as he explained something 
to her from a sheet of writing on the desk. 

John Woodford, pressing his face against the cold window- 
pane, could hear Jack’s words. 

“You see, Dorothy, we can just make it by adding our 
savings to Dad’s insurance money,” Jack was saying. 

“Oh, Jack!” cried Dorothy happily. “And it’s what you’ve 
wanted so long, a little business of your own!” 

Jack nodded. “It won’t be very big to start with, but 
I’ll make it grow, all right. This is the chance I’ve been hop- 
ing for and I’m sure going to make the most of it 
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“Of course,” he said, his face sobering a little, “it’s too bad 
about Dad going like that. But seeing that he did die, the in- 
surance money solves our problems of getting started. Now 

you take the overhead ” he said, and began unreeling a 

string of figures to the intent Dorothy. 

John Woodford drew slowly back from the window. He felt 
more dazed and bewildered than ever. He had forgotten the 
insurance he had carried, which he had intended to give Jack 
his start. But of course, he saw now, it had been paid over 
when he was believed dead. 

He was not dead, but living. Yet if he let Jack know that, 
it meant the end of his son’s long-desired opportunity. Jack 
would have to return the insurance money to the company, 
wrecking his dreamed-of chance. How could he let him know, 
then? 

He, John Woodford, had already decided that he must 
remain dead to his wife and therefore to the world. He might 
as well remain so to his son, also. It was for the best. John 
Woodford melted away from the cottage into the darkness. 

When he reached the street he stood in indecision. A freez- 
ing wind had begun to blow, and he felt very cold without an 
overcoat. Mechanically he turned his coat-collar closer around 
his neck. 

He tried to think what he must do. Neither Helen nor Jack 
must know that he was living, and that meant that no one 
in the city must know. He must get out of the town to some 
other place, take up life under some other name. 

But he would need help, money, to do that. Where was he 
to get them? Barred as he was from calling on his wife or 
son, to whom could he turn for help without letting his re- 
turn become generally known? 

Howard Norse! The name came at once to Woodford’s 
lips. Norse had been his employer, head of the firm where 
Woodford had held a position for many years. Woodford had 
been one of his oldest employees. Howard Norse would help 
him to get a position somewhere else, and would keep his 
reappearance secret. 

He knew where Norse’s residence was, several miles out in 
the country. But he couldn’t walk that far, and he had no 
taxi or trolley-fare. He would have to telephone Norse. 

Woodford walked back toward the city’s central section, 
head bent against the piercing cold wind. He succeeded in 
finding an all-night lunchroom whose proprietor allowed him 
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to use the telephone. With cold-stiffened fingers he dialed 
Norse’s number. 

Howard Norse’s sleepy voice soon came over the wire. 
“Mr. Norse, this is Woodford — ^John Woodford,” he said 
quickly. 

There was an incredulous exclamation from Howard Norse. 
“You’re crazy! John Woodford’s been dead and buried for a 
couple of weeks!” 

“No, 1 teU you it’s John Woodford!” insisted Woodford. 
“Fm not dead at all, I’m as living as you are! If you’ll come 
into town for me you’ll see for yourself.” 

‘Tm not likely to drive to town at two in the morning to 
look at a maniac,” Norse replied acidly. “Whatever your 
game is, you’re wasting your time on me.” 

“But you’ve got to help me!” Woodford cried. “I’ve got to 
have money, a chance to get out of the city without anyone 
knowing. I gave your firm my services for years and now 
you’ve got to give me help!” 

“Listen to me, whoever you are,” snapped Norse over the 
wire. “I was bothered long enough with John Woodford when 
he was living — he was so inefficient we’d have kicked him out 
long ago if we hadn’t been sorry for him. But now that he’s 
dead, you needn’t think you can bother me in his name. 
Good-night!” 

The receiver clicked in Woodford’s unbelieving ear. 

He stared at the instrument. So that was what they had 
really thought of him at the firm — there where he had al- 
ways thought himself one of the most highly valued of em- 
ployees! 

But there must be someone upon whom he could call 
for help; someone he could convince that John Woodford 
was still living; someone who would be glad to think that 
he might be living. 

What about Willis Grann? Grann had been his closest friend 
next to Curtis Dawes. He had lent money more than once to 
Woodford in the past, and certainly should be willing to do 
so now. 

Hastily Woodford called Grann’s number. This time he was 
more careful in his approach, when he heard the other’s voice. 

“Willis, I’ve got something to tell you that may sound in- 
credible, but you’ve got to believe, do you hear?” he said. 

“Who is this and what in the world are you talking about?” 
demanded Grann’s startled voice. 

“Willis, this is John Woodford. Do you hear, John Wood- 
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ford! Everyone thinks I’m dead but I’m not, and I’ve got to 
see you.” 

“What?” cried the other’s voice over the telephone. “Why, 
you must be drunk. I saw Woodford lying in ois coffin my- 
self, so I know he’s dead.” 

“I tell you, it’s not so, I’m not dead!” Woodford almost 
screamed. “I’ve got to get some money, though, to get away 
from here and you must lend it to me! You always lent it 
to me before, and I need it now worse than ever I did. I’ve 
got to get away!” 

“So that’s it!” said Willis Grann. “Because I used to help 
Woodford out you think you can get money from me by just 
calling me up and pretending that you’re he. Why, Wood- 
ford himself was the biggest pest in the world with his constant 
borrowings. I felt almost relieved when he died. And now 
you try to make me believe that he’s come back from the dead 
to pester me again!” 

“But he never died — I’m John Woodford reallv ” 

Woodford protested vainly. 

“Sorry, old top/’ returned Grann’s mocking voice. “Next 
time pick a living person to impersonate, not a dead one” 

He hung up. John Woodford slowly replaced the receiver 
and made his way to the street. 

The wind was blowing harder and now was bringing 
with it clouds of fine snow that stung against his face like 
sand. He shivered as he stumbled along the streets of dark 
shops, his body freezing as his mind was frozen. 

There was no one from whom he could get help, he saw. 
His paramount necessity was still to get out of the city, and 
to do that he must rely on himself. 

The icy blasts of the snow-laden wind penetrated through 
his thin coat. His hands were shaking with the cold. 

A sign caught Woodford’s eyes, the illuminated beacon of 
a relief lodging-house. At once he made his way toward it. He 
could at least sleep there tonight, get started from the city in 
the morning. 

The shabby men dozing inside in chairs looked queerly 
at him as he entered. So did the young clerk to whom be 
made his way. 

“I’d — I’d like to stay here tonight,” he said to the clerk. 

The clerk stared. “Are you trying to kid me?” 

Woodford shook his head. “No, I’m penniless and it’s cold 
outside. I’ve got to stay somewhere.” 

The clerk smiled disdaintully. “Listen fellow, no one 
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with duds like yours is that hard up. Scram before I call a 
cop.” 

Woodford looked down at his clothes, his frock coat and 
stiff white shirt and gleaming patent-leather shoes, and 
understood. 

He said desperately to the clerk, “But these clothes don’t 
mean anything. I tell you, I haven’t a penny!” 

“Will you beat it before I have you thrown out of here?” 
the clerk demanded. 

Woodford backed toward the door. He went outside again 
into the cold. The wind had increased and more snow was 
falling. The front of Woodford’s coat was soon covered with 
it as he pushed along. 

It came to him as a queer joke that the splendor of his 
funeral clothes should keep him from getting help now. 
He couldn’t even beg a passer-by for a dime. Who would 
give to a panhandler in formal clothes? 

Woodford felt his body quivering and his teeth chatter- 
ing from sheer cold. If he could only get out of the blast of 
the icy wind! His eyes sought desperately along the street for 
a hallway where he might shelter himself. 

He found a deep doorway and crouched down inside it, out 
of the wind and driving snow. But hardly had he done so 
when a heavy step paused in front of him and a nightstick 
rapped his feet smartly. An authoritative voice ordered him 
to get up and go home. 

Woodford did not try to explain to the policeman that he 
was not a drunken citizen fallen by the way. He got wearily 
to his feet and moved on along the street, unable to see more 
than a few feet ahead for the whirl of snow. 

The snow on which he was walking penetrated the thin 
shoes he wore, and his feet were soon even colder than the 
rest of his body. He walked with slow, dragging steps, head 
bent against the storm of white. 

He was dully aware that the dark shops beside him had 
given way to a low stone wall. With a sudden start he recog- 
nized it as the wall of the cemetery which he had left but 
hours before, the cemetery from a vault in which he had 
escaped. 

The vault! Why hadn’t he thought of it before? he asked 
himself. The vault would be a shelter from the freezing wind 
and snow. He could stay there for the night without anyone 
objecting. 

He paused, feeling for a moment a little renewal of his 
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former terrors. Did he dare go back into that place from 
which he had struggled to escape? Then an extra-strong blast 
of icy air struck him and decided him — the vault would be 
shelter and that was what his frozen body craved more than 
anything else. 

Stiffly he climbed over the low stone wall and made his 
way through the cemetery’s whitened monuments and vaults 
toward the one from which he had escaped. The driving snow 
covered his tracks almost as he made them, as he trudged 
toward the vault. 

He reached it and tried its iron doors anxiously. Suppose 
he had locked them when he left I But to his relief they 
swung open, and he entered and shut them. It was dark 
inside, but he was out of the wind and snow now and his 
numbed body felt a little relief. 

Woodford sat down in the comer of the vault. It was 
a shelter for the night, at least. It seemed rather ironic that he 
had had to come back here for shelter, but it was something 
to be thankful for that he had even this. In the morning, 
when the storm was over, he could leave without anyone 
seeing and get out of the city. 

He sat listening to the wind and snow shriek outside. The 
stone floor of the vault was very cold, so cold that he felt his 
limbs stiffening and cramping, and Anally he stood up un- 
steadily and paced to and fro in the vault, chafing his arms 
and hands. 

If he had only a blanket, or even a heavy coat, to lie uponl 
He’d freeze there upon the stone floor. Then as he turned in 
his pacing he bumped into the coffln on the shelf and a new 
idea was bom in his mind. 

The coffini Why, the interior of it was lined with silk 
and satin padding. It would be warm in the coffln. He could 
sleep in it far better than on the cold stone floor. But did he 
dare to re-enter it? 

Again Woodford felt faintly the former terrors he had ex- 
perienced when he had awakened in it. But they meant noth- 
ing, he told himself. He would not be fastened in, this time, 
and his frozen flesh yearned for the warmth of the coffin’s 
lining. 

Slowly, carefully, he climbed up and lowered himself into 
the cofi^ and stretched out. The silk and padding he sank 
into had a grateful warmth. He lowered his head upon the 
soft pillow with a sigh of relief. This was better. 

He experienced an almost luxurious comfort now; but after 
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he had lain for a little while he felt that the top of his 
body was still cold, where the cold air came into the open 
coffin’s top. That cold air entering kept him from being com- 
pletely warm. If the lid above him were just closed to 
keep out the cold air 

He reached up and got the edge of the heavy metal lid, 
then let it down upon himself. He was completely in the dark, 
now, inside the closed coffin. But he was warm, too, for 
the lid kept out the cold air. And he was getting warmer all 
the time, as his body warmed up the interior. 

Yes, it was far more comfortable with the lid closed. An even 
warmth now pervaded his whole being, and the air inside 
the coffin was getting warmer and thicker. He felt a little 
drowsy now, as he breathed that warm air, felt luxuriously 
sleepy as he lay on the soft silk. 

It was getting a little harder to breathe, somehow, as the 
air became thicker. He ought really to raise the coffin lid and 
let in some fresh air. But it was so warm now, and the air 
outside was so cold, and he was more and more sleepy. 

Something dim and receding in his fading consciousness 
told him that he was on the way to suffocation. But what if 
he was? was his sleepy thought. He was better off in here 
than back in the world outside. He had been a fool ever 
to fight so hard before to get out of his warm, comfortable 
coffin, to get back to that outside world. 

No, it was better like this, the darkness and the warmth 
and the sleep that advanced. Nobody would ever know that 
he had awakened at all, that he had been away from 
here at all. Everything would be just as before — ^just as be- 
fore. And with that comforting assurance, John Woodford 

was swept farther and farther down the dark stream of uncon- 
sciousness from which this time there would be no returning. 
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Second only to the snake, the spider carries implU 
cations of horror in fantasy fiction that must have a 
deep-rooted basis in the psychology of mankind because 
there are many shuddery tales in the literature of man- 
kind which effectively utilize that insect as a terror 
symbol. This is exactly what Fritz Leiber has done in 
“Spider Mansion,” a tale in the grand tradition of the 
theme but employing an atmosphere of scientific plaus- 
ibility to give the device believability in today's world. 
Weird Tales had always been a prestige market 
that Leiber wanted to crack. Ironically, it consistently 
rejected his Fafhrd and Mouser stories which he loyally 
submitted first to them. These sword-and-sorcery land- 
marks first saw publication in Unknown and as editor 
John W. Campbell bought each he would consistently 
- complain to Leiber that they were better suited for 
Weird Tales. He was right, of course, and Leiber finally 
did succeed in selling both traditional and modern su- 
pernatural stories, including “Spider Mansion,” to that 
magazine. 


\ 

Spider Mansion 


1 ®^ Fritz Leiber, Jr. 


A TREMENDOUS splash of lightning gave us our first 
glimpse of the pillared front of the Old Ome House — 
a pale Colonial mask framed by wildly whipping 
leaves. Then, even before the lightning faded, it was blotted 
out by a solid sheet of muddy water sloshing up against the 
windshield. 

“But I still don’t like midgets,” Helen said for the third 
time, “and besides — ” Close thunder, like thick metal ripping, 
drowned out the rest. 

“It’s gotten beyond a question of your or my personal taste 
in heights,” I argued, squinting for a sight of the road be- 
tween mud splashes. “Sure Malcolm Ome’s a midget, but 
you don’t know how slippery the road is ahead or how deep 
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those Jersey salt marshes are on either side of it. And no 
garages or even houses for miles. Too risky, in this storm. 
Anyway, we figured all along we might visit him on the way. 
That’s why we took this road.” 

“Yes, this lonely, god-forsaken road.” Helen’s voice was 
as strained and uneasy as her face, pallidly revealed by an- 
other lightning flash. “Oh, I know it’s silly of me, but I still 
feel that — 

Again cracking thunder blanketed her words. Our coup6 
was progressing by heaves, as if through a gelatinous sea. I 
spotted the high white posts a little ahead, and swung out 
for the tum-in. 

“Still really want to go on?” I asked. 

Maybe it was the third blast of thunder, loudest of the lot, 
that decided her against further argument. She gave me a 
“You win” look, and even grinned a little, being a much bet- 
ter sport than I probably deserved for a wife. 

The coupe slithered between the posts, lurched around 
squishily on a sharp slippery rise, made it on the last gasp, 
and lunged toward the house through a flail of lasting, un- 
trimmed branches. 

The windows in front were dark and those to the right 
were tightly shuttered, but light flickered faintly through the 
antique white fanlight above the six-paneled Colonial door. 
Helen hugged my arm tight as we ducked through the drench- 
ing rain up onto the huge porch, with its two-story pillars. 
I reached for the knocker. 

Just at that moment there came one of those brief hushes 
in the storm. The lightning held off, and the wind stopped. 
I felt Helen jump at the ugly rustling, scraping sound of a 
branch which, released from the wind’s pressure, brushed 
against a pillar as it swung back into place. I remembered 
noting that the paint was half-peeled away from the pillar. 

Then things happened fast. Groping for the knocker, I felt 
the door give inward. There was a deafening blast from inside 
the house. A ragged semi-circle of wood disappeared from 
the jamb about a foot from the ground. Splinters flew from 
a point in the floor eight inches from my shoe. The door con- 
tinued to swing slowly open from the first push I had given 
it, revealing a Negro with grizzled hair and fear-wide eyes, 
clad in the threadbare black of an out-dated servant’s cos- 
tume. Despite his slouching posture he still topped six feet. 
Smoke wreathed from the muzzle of the shotgun held loosely 
in his huge pink-palmed hands. 
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“Oh, Lordy,” he breathed in quaking tones. “Dat rustlin’ 
soun’ — I fought it was — ” 

Something, then, checked my angry retort and the lunge I 
was about to make forward for the weapon. It was the ap- 
pearance of another face— a white man’s — over the Negro’s 
shoulder. A saturnine face with aristocratic features and 
bulging forehead. Judging from the way he towered over the 
gigantic Negro, the second man could hardly be more than 
a few inches short of seven feet. But that wasn’t what froze 
me dead in my tracks. It was that the face was unmistakably 
that of Malcolm Ome, the midget. 

The Negro was grasped and swung aside as if he were a 
piece of furniture. The gun was lifted from his nerveless 
fingers as if it were a child’s toy. Then the giant bowed low 
and said, “A thousand pardons! Welcome to Ome House!” 

Helen’s scream, long delayed, turned to hysterical laugh- 
ter. Then the storm, recommencing with redoubled fury, shat- 
tered the hush and sent us hurrying into the hall. 

The giant’s teeth flashed in a smile. “One moment, 
please,” he murmured to us, then turned and seized the cow- 
ering Negro by the slack of the coat, slapped his face twice, 
hard. 

“You are never to touch that gun, Buford!” Again the 
Negro’s head was buffeted by a solid blow. “You almost killed 
my guests. They would be well within their rights if they 
demanded your arrest” 

But what caught my attention was the fact that the Negro 
hardly seemed to notice either the words or the stinging 
blows. His eyes were fixed in a peculiarly terrified way on 
the open door, seemingly staring at a point about a foot from 
the floor. Only when a back-draft slammed it shut, did he be- 
gin to grovel and whine. 

The giant cut him short with a curt, “Send Milly to show 
my guests their room. Then stay in the kitchen.” The Negro 
hurriedly shambled off without a backward glance. 

The giant turned to us again. He looked very much in 
place in this darkly wainscoted hall. On the wall behind him 
were a pair of crossed sabers of Civil War vintage. 

“Ah, Mrs. Egan, I am glad to see that you are taking this 
deplorable affair so calmly.” His smile flashed at Helen. “And 
I am delighted to make your acquaintance, though just now 
you have every reason to be angry with me.” He took her 
hand with a courtly gesture. His face grew grave. “Almost — 
a hideous accident occurred. I can explain, though not excuse 
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it. Poor Buford lives in abnormal terror of a large mastiff I 
keep chained outside — an animal quite harmless to myself 
or my guests, I hasten to add. A little while ago it broke 
loose. Evidently Buford thought it was attempting to force 
its way in. His fear is irrational and without bounds — though 
otherwise he is a perfect servant. I only hope you will let 
my hospitality serve as an apology.” 

He turned to me. “Your wife is charming,” he said. “You’re 
a very lucky man, Tom.” 

Then he seemed to become aware of my dumbfounded 
look, and the way my gaze was stupidly traveling up and 
down his tremendous though well-proportioned form. A note 
of secret amusement was added to his smile. 

Helen broke the silence with a little laugh, puzzled but 
not unpleased. 

“But, excuse me, who are you?** she asked. 

The wavering candlelight made queer highlights, empha- 
sizing the massive forehead and the saturnine features. 

“Malcolm Ome, Madam!” he answered with a little bow. 

“But I thought,” said Helen, “that Malcolm Ome was . , 

An involuntary expression of disgust crossed her face. 

“A midget?” His voice was silky. “Ah, yes. I can under- 
stand your distaste.” Then he turned slowly toward me. “I 
know what’s bothering you, Tom,” he said. “But that is a 
long and very strange story, which can best wait until after 
dinner. Milly will take you up to your room. Your luggage 
will be brought up. Dinner in about three-quarters of an 
hour? Good!” 

An impassive-faced Negress had appeared silently from the 
back of the hall, bearing in her ebon hands a branched candle- 
stick. There were a dozen questions hammering at my brain, 
but instead of asking them I found myself following the 
Negress up the curving stairs, Helen at my side, watching the 
fantastic shadows cast by the candles. 

As soon as we were alone, Helen bombarded me with a 
dozen incredulous questions of her own. I did my best to con- 
vince her that the giant downstairs was really Malcolm Ome— 
there was the birthmark below his left ear and the curious 
thin scar on his forehead to back up the rest of the evidence— 
and that Malcolm Ome had been, when I last saw him, a 
midget who missed four feet by several inches 

I wasn’t very successful and no wonder, since I could 
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hardly believe it myself. Helen seemed to think I was mix- 
ing him up with someone else. 

“You mentioned a brother — ” she said. 

I shook my head doggedly. “No possibility there,” I told 
her. “Malcolm Ome did have an elder brother, but he died a 
year ago.” 

“And you’re sure it’s only a year and a half since you 
last saw Malcolm?” she. persisted. “What was the brother 
like?” 

“He was short, though no midget. About five feet. So don’t 
go getting any wild theories of murder and impersonation. 
Marvin Ome was his name. A doctor. Made quite a reputa- 
tion in New York, then came down here to start a country 
clinic in connection with research he was doing. Some of his 
work was supposed to be very important. Embryology. Cel- 
ular development. Hormones. Obscure vitamin factors. 
Growth processes.” 

There I stopped, suddenly realizing the implications of 
what I was saying. It was farfetched, of course, but — 

“Go on, dear!” Helen prodded. “You’ve thought of some- 
thing! Don’t keep me in suspense.” She looked interested and 
eager now, her uneasiness completely departed. 

“I know it sounds awfully pseudo-scientific,” I began cau- 
tiously, “but I suppose it’s barely possible that, before his 
death, Marvin Ome discovered some semm or extract or 
whatever you caU it, something to stimulate growth, and used 
it on — ” 

“Wonderful!” Helen intermpted, catching my idea. “That’s 
the first sensible thing you’ve said tonight. I could believe that.” 

“It’s only a wild theory,” I hedged quickly. “The kind I 
warned you against. Better wait. Remember he hinted he’d 
tell us about it after dinner.” 

“Oh, but what a wonderful theory!” Helen cut in. “Just 
think what it would mean to a man to be changed from 
a pygmie into a giant almost overnight. The psychological 
implications — Why, it opens up all sorts of vistas. He seems 
to be a very charming man, you know.” 

The last remark had a trace of impishness in it. I nodded 
though I didn’t quite agree. 

When we went down to dinner, she was still flushed with 
excitement, and I realized for the thousandth time what a 
thoroughly charming woman I had married. As if in response 
to a challenge emanating from the high courtly halls and 
rich though dusty woodwork, she wore her formal black 
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evening gown with silver trimmings. And of course she had 
wheedled me into putting on a somewhat travel-crumpled 
dinner jacket. 

There was no one in the hall, so we waited at the bottom 
of the stairs. The storm had died away and it was very 
quiet. I tried the high double doors to what was surely the 
living room, but they were stuck or locked. A faint but 
sharply nauseous stench rose to my nostrils. I noticed that 
Helen wrinkled her nose, and I took the opportunity to whis- 
per, “There are some drawbacks, it seems, to ancient gran- 
deur. Ancient plumbing, for one.” 

Then we became aware of the Negro Buford standing un- 
easily at the very far end of the hall. As soon as he saw that 
we were looking at him, he bowed and motioned to us, then 
quickly turned and went out. We followed after. There 
was something very ridiculous about his long-distance cour- 
tesy. “I suppose he’s embarrassed because of what happened, 
and afraid we’re still going to have him arrested,” Helen 
speculated lightly. “The poor superstitious savage.” 

“Just the same, it was a narrow squeak,” I reminded her. 
“But if Malcolm keeps the firearms safely locked up here- 
after, I’ll forgive the villain.” 

The dining room, where antique cut glass chandeliers glit- 
tered softly with candle-light, held another surprise. 

“Tom . . . and Mrs. Egan,” said our host, “I wish to pre- 
sent my wife, Cynthia.” 

She was literally one of the most lavishly beautiful women 
I have ever seen. Really creamy skin. Masses of warmly 
golden hair. A Classic face, but with the Classic angularity 
alluringly softened and the Classic strength missing. The strap- 
less evening gown of red velvet emphasized a narrow waist, a 
richly modeled bosom and perfectly rounded, almost plump 
shoulders. Lavish was the only word for her. More like one 
of Titian’s or Renoir’s models than a modern or a Greek. She 
was Venus to Helen’s slim Diana. There was a gleam of old 
gold from her hands and the pendant at her neck. Like a 
picture on exhibition. 

She seemed a singularly reserved woman for one so gor- 
geous, acknowledging the introduction with a smile and a 
little nod. Helen too for some reason did not break into the 
lively if artificial feminine chatter one expects at dinner par- 
ties, and the meal began in silence, with Buford pouring the 
white wine and serving the seafood in crystal hemispheres 
set in silver. The seafood was not iced, however, and as the 
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meal progressed other deficiencies became apparent. The griz- 
zled Negro avoided looking at Helen or myself, as he moved 
softly around the table. 

While the seafood was being replaced by a thick meaty 
soup, Malcolm Ome leaned back sipping his wine, and said 
to me, “Quite a surprise to find that I was married? Well, 
there was a time when we too would have found it surprising, 
eh, dear?” The last remark was directed at his wife. She 
smiled and nodded quickly. I thought her throat moved as if 
she swallowed hard. His gaze lingered on her, his own smile 
becoming more expansive. “Yet things have a way of chang- 
ing, or being changed, eh dear? But that’s part of the mys- 
tery which must wait until coffee.” 

From then on conversation picked up, though one peculiar 
feature of it soon became obvious. Cynthia Ome did not join 
in at all, except for the most voiceless of polite murmurings — 
more gesture than word. Moreover, Malcolm Ome delib- 
erately answered any questions directed at her. He did it 
with casual clevemesss, but it was none the less apparent 
For a while what was almost a verbal duel developed be- 
tween Helen and him, she directing one remark after another 
at our hostess, he deftly or bluntly interposing. Helen was 
responding with mounting excitement to the atmosphere of 
mystery and tension. 

After the soup the culinary pretensions of Buford and 
Milly rapidly collapsed. There followed a peppery stew, 
float — ^with fat, which sought to make up in quantity what it 
lacked in quality. It made a disagreeable contrast with the 
thick silver service and rich damask. And then 1 began to 
notice the other false notes: the great blotches of damp on 
the ceiling, the peeling wall-paper, the thumb-marks on the 
crystal, the not-quite-eradicated stains on the thick, hand-em- 
broidered linen. 4 

With the stew was served — inappropriately enough — a 
sugary port wine. Helen and I, our appetites satisfied, toyed 
with the meat. Cynthia Ome hardly touched a thing; she’d 
grow thin soon enough on this diet, I thought. But Malcolm 
ate enormously, voraciously, knife and fork moving with a 
perfectly correct yet machinelike rapidity. 

Gradually I found myself loathing the man. I think his 
attitude toward his wife was chiefly responsible, at first. He 
so obviously gloated in possessing her and dominating her, so 
that she dared not speak a word for herself. He was showing 
her off, d rinki ng in our admiration. And he gloated in his 
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mystification of us, too; his veiled references to coming rev- 
alations, his unwillingness to discuss even the lesser mystery 
of Buford and the mastiff. Oh, I was still devilishly curious 
to know the explanation of the bathing phenomenon with 
which we were faced — a phenomenon which had changed a 
midget into a giant — but my curiosity was dulled, and I felt 
that the solution would somehow be sickening. Again and 
again I studied his face, racking my memory for the exact 
appearance of Malcolm Ome the midget, comparing, con- 
trasting. Even the head seemed larger, the forehead more 
swollen, though these features had been characteristic of the 
midget too. I tried hard to pretend that this was a different 
man — and I failed. The identity was too apparent. I went 
over in my mind the manner of Malcolm Ome the midget. 
Sardonic he had been, I recalled, and at times overly in 
love with his own cleverness. 

A not very pleasant or kindly person. One expects such 
behavior in an individual seeking to compensate for marked 
physical deficiencies. Malcolm Ome the giant retained all these 
qualities, but there was added to them supreme self-satisfac- 
tion along with a wanton delight in exercising power. His 
sense of inferiority, which had been the balance wheel in 
his nature, was now gone, and the result was not very nice. 
And beyond all this I sensed something else — some un- 
guessed, almost inhuman power or some equally unguessed, 
equally inhuman striving. Unwholesome force emanated from 
him. I recalled Helen’s words: “. . . changed from a pygmie 
into a giant almost overnight. The psychological implications 
.... Why it opens up all sorts of vistas.” I did not like the 
look of those vistas. 

Buford splashed stew, a great puddle of it, on the table- 
cloth. I looked at him. His face was muddy with fear. It was 
the sound from outside that was affecting him — an excited 
growling and yapping, growing louder every moment. Mal- 
colm Ome, frowning, half rose. I expected him to strike Bu- 
ford, but he did not. He was listening too. 

“Sounds as if your mastiff’s caught something,” I remarked. 
Malcolm Orne impatiently motioned me to be silent. 

Suddenly the sound changed in character, became a wail 
of terror, one vast horrid squeal that rose and fell without 
ever ceasing, like a siren. Moving with startling rapidity for 
so tall a man, Malcolm Orne darted toward the door. I rose 
to follow. He turned and rapped out a peremptory command. 
“None of you are to leave this room until I return.” Then, 
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seeing my angry look, he added with obvious effort. “If you 
please, Tom. I can best handle this alone.” The door slammed 
behind him. 

The wailing decreased in volume, though becoming more 
pitifully agonized. With a shrug I sat down. The Negress 
Milly had come in from the kitchen, and she and Buford 
were clinging together in abject terror, though he if anything 
seemed the more frightened. 

“Caught another dog, I suppose — ” ventured Helen. Her 
voice trailed off. 

“Very likely,” I replied. But I was thinking that if there 
were a second dog involved he had a very similar voice. 

“Well, I’m sure your husband knows just how to handle 
him, Mrs. Ome.” Helen remarked with an attempt at re- 
assurance. 

Mrs. Orne did not reply. I looked at her more closely. Her 
lips were moving wordlessly, as though she were seeking to 
reply and unable to. Beads of sweat stood out on her white 
forehead, and trickled from the line of her golden hair. Her 
whole body was trembling, so slightly that you hardly no- 
ticed it at first, but continuously. Gradually it was borne in 
on me that this was no mere anxiety for her husband. She 
was in the grip of ultimate panic. 

The wailing sank to a coughing moan, then mercifully 
ceased. And now we heard the voice of Malcolm Orne, in 
sharp accents of command. 

Again Mrs. Orne seemed to be attempting unsuccessfully 
to speak. Her eyes were fixed on Helen’s beseechingly. Then, 
with rapid nervous movements, she spread out her tiny 
handkerchief on the tablecloth and began to write something 
on it in lipstick with shaking hand. We watched her, fas- 
cinated. There came the sound of slamming doors, and then, 
during one moment of stillness, a rustling, so very faint 
that I could hardly be sure I had heard, yet it wrung from 
Buford a pitiful groan of horror. I recalled the first words 
we had heard him speak, “Dat rustlin’ soun’ — ” Hafdly a 
noise that one would associate with a mastiff. 

Another door slammed. There were footsteps in the hall. 
In frantic haste Mrs. Orne wadded up the handkerchief 
and held it out to Helen, who quickly tucked it in the 
bosom of her dress. Then the door opened, and Malcolm Orne 
stood regarding us. His shoes and trouser legs were muddied. 

“A dangerous beast — to outsiders,” he remarked, breath- 
ing a little heavily. “A stray hound wandered in, and he 
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tore it to ribbons before I could interfere.” He looked around 
as if challenging us to say that what we had heard hadn’t 
sounded like a dog-fight. 

“I shouldn’t think you’d want to have such a brute 
around,” said Helen rapidly. 

He seemed about to reply when his gaze lighted on Buford 
and Milly. “What do you mean coming in here?” he snarled 
at the Negress. “Get out! Buford, we will take coffee now.” 

His urbane manner returned when he had settled him- 
self again at the table. “Sorry I can’t offer you coffee in the 
living room. But I’ve shut it up. It’s a great bam of a place 
two stories high, very hard to heat. Besides, before his death, 
my brother had begun to use it as a sort of laboratory, for his 
experiments.” Again the gloating, secretive smile. 

Night-black coffee, in fragile eggshell china, was some- 
thing I welcomed. Malcolm Ome drained his cup, refilled it 
and began abruptly to speak. 

“I’m hardly the right one to tell this story, since I’m no 
scientist. But I’m the only one who knows it all. So bear with 
me if I fumble for words.” His manner belied what he said. 
He was obviously supremely self-confident, savoring the dra- 
matic quality of his introduction. “Well, you may have heard 
something of my brother’s work on growth processes. His 
early investigations created quite a stir. But first I should try 
to explain something. 

“Growth, as I understand it, is not a process that has 
any absolutely fixed stopping point. It may stop early in the 
teens, or continue on well into the twenties. It may seem 
to stop, and then start again. Moreover, there are well- 
authenticated cases of growth during middle age. Though 
usually in such cases the growth is of an unbalanced or lo- 
calized sort, as in acromegaly, where the bones of the hands 
or jaw become abnormally e^arged. Factors of heredity, diet, 
and climate are all of importance. Scientists today are of 
course able to exert some control over growth by influencing 
glandular secretions. If they knew onough, their control would 
become complete. They would know how to start growth 
when it had seemed to stop forever. 

“Perhaps my being a midget turned my brother’s mind 
to this problem. But once he had begun, he pursued it with 
a singlemindedness that crowded out all other interests. 
Not that he had a narrow range of thought — ^he was a 
genius! — but he saw in every phenomenon some aspect of 
the process of growth. His country clinic here was a part of 
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h — ^he made extensive statistical studies of the sizes and 
growth rates of country and city people. 

“Growth Factor One — that was what he called the thing 
he was looking for. The hormone or sub-vitamin that influ- 
enced all the others. The ultimate physiological catalyst. 
The master-switch to turn on or shut off the whole process 
of growth.” 

Helen and I were leaning forward now, hanging on his 
words. He waited for a moment, relishing the suspense, then 
said lazily, “Well, that’s about all there is to the story. Except 
that eventually he found it. Found Growth Factor One.” He 
rolled the words on his tongue. 

“What was it, you ask? That’s something I’d like to know 
too, now. But I’m no scientist. It was . . . something that 
was injected. That much I know, since after the prelim- 
inary experiments on animals and insects, I insisted on being 
his first human subject. You can readily guess why.” 

His gloating smile and his air of utter superiority were 
fast becoming msufferable, but you just had to listen. 

“Yes,” he repeated. “I think you can all readily imagine 
why a midget should want to grow. No one loves a midget, eh 
dear?” His words caressed his wife cruelly, like a whip 
dragged slowly across naked skin. “And a midget loves no 
one. Or at least that midget didn’t.” 

He seemed then to become lost in reverie, but I felt sure 
he was only taking time to let his words sink in, and to ab- 
sorb our unwilling interest. Helen gripped my hand under 
the table and I could feel her shivering. 

Then, staring past us, he continued in a low dreamy voice, 
“An interesting thing, the way this Growth Factor One works. 
It doesn’t merely increase the size of and number of body 
cells already existing. After the fashion of true growth, it 
develops new kinds of cells. I have, for example, in my brain, 
neurons of a sort that probably have never existed before. 
Very likely they have — ^new powers. The same holds for mus- 
cular cells. I could demonstrate. But it would be rather 
melodramatic, wouldn’t it, if I crumpled this coffee um in 
one hand? Incidentally, the growth process would work in 
the same way with animals. By careful use of Growth Factor 
One you might make an animal, as intelligent, almost, as 
a man.” 

He broke off and looked around at us, patronizingly. “Well, 
now you’ve heard it. A year ago my brother died. His work 
was turned over to a group of distinguished scientists. But 
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his notes were inadequate and very confusing. I don’t think 
they’ll ever be able to learn much from them. I remain the 
sole product of his labors. The other creatures he experi- 
mented with were all destroyed.” 

Helen gave a little squeal of fright and jerked away from 
the table. A tiny black spider was scuttling among the silver- 
ware. Malcolm Ome calmly reached out the gravy ladel left 
from the stew, and crashed it with a little thwack. Then, as 
Helen began to apologize for being so startled, we noticed 
that Cynthia Ome had fainted. 

Her husband made no movement. For a moment I 
stared at him, then hurried around and did what I could to 
revive her, chafing her temples with a wet napkin, lowering 
her head to bring the blood back. Finally her lips twitched 
and her eyes shuddered open. Leaning over her, close to her 
face, I seemed to hear her murmur over and over again a 
peculiar phrase; “Not the web again. Not the web.” Me- 
chanically, almost inaudibly, but with an accent of extreme 
fear. Then she realized where she was and quickly sat up. 
She seemed embarrassed by my attempts to help her. 

Malcolm Ome sipped the last of his coffee, and stood up. 
“It’s time we were all in bed,” he remarked. “Our guests 
must be tired from their trip. Come, dear.” 

She stmggled to her feet, swaying a little, and took his 
arm. Helen and I followed silently, though angry words 
were on the tip of my tongue. 

Right then and there I suppose I ought to have had it out 
with him, but after all it was his house, so I held myself 
in. 

In the hall the unpleasant odor that I had ascribed to de- 
fective plumbing was more noticeable, and as we passed the 
high double doors of the living room I fancied I heard a 
faint sibilant rustling. Up the stairs we followed them, Cynthia 
Ome leaning heavily on her husband’s arm. He did not look 
down at her. At the first door at the head of the stairs he 
paused. “Good night, dear. I’ll be coming considerably 
later,” he said. She unlinked her arm from his, nodded at us 
with the specter of a smile, and went in. 

At the door to our bedroom he said good night, adding, 
“If you want anything, there’s the bell-pull. Please don’t 
consider stirring out of this room. The servants or I can at- 
tend to all your wants.” 

The door closed and his footsteps moved away. Helen 
drew out Cynthia Orne’s handkerchief, spread it out on the 
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table. We read it together. The lipstick had smudged, and 
the printing was hurried, but there was no question as to 
what the words were. 

“Get out. For your lives.” 

Half an hour later I was tiptoeing in my stockinged feet 
down the almost pitchblack hall toward Cynthia Orne’s bed- 
room. I felt slightly ridiculous and not altogether sure of 
myself. Meddling with the affairs of a married couple is un- 
diplomatic to say the least. But Helen and I had decided 
there was nothing else we could do. Malcolm Orne certainly 
gave the impression of being vindictive, cruel, and danger- 
ous. For her own sake as well as our own, it seemed im- 
perative that one of us talk with her alone and find out 
what it was all about. 

1 had successfully negotiated the turn in the hall and was 
approaching the head of the stairs when the noise of talk- 
ing from below brought me to a stop. It sounded like Mal- 
colm Orne. After a few moments I inched forward past the 
bedroom door and peered over the ornately carved balustrade 
down the well of the stairs. There were no candles below, 
but the storm had blown over and moonlight shone through 
the fanlight — enough to illuminate vaguely the face of our 
host. An oblong of darkness showed me that the door of the 
living room was open, and there mounted to my nostrils that 
now-familiar stench, stronger than before. Somehow that 
odor, more than anything else, cut through my conscious mind 
to the hidden levels of fear below. 

Ome was looking in that open doorway. At first I thought 
he was talking to someone, but afterward I became certain 
that he was conducting a wild moody monologue. At 
least, one does not expect a sane man to talk with the dead. 

“You’ll rot forever, eternally embalmed in hell,” were the 
first words I heard. He intoned them like a malign indigna- 
tion. “Yes, dear brother, you’re well taken care of. You who 
always felt so ‘sorry’ for me and wanted to make a ‘real’ man 
out of me, yet were so contemptuous of my intelligence that 
you treated me as a child. You with your babbling about 
‘humanity’ and your moralizing lectures. Well, you succeeded 
all right. You made a man — or perhaps more than a man — 
out of me. But you found out too late what the consequences 
are. I wish you comfort, dear brother. I hope you like my 
wife’s company. She’s not been behaving well of late. Again 
good night, brother.” 

A mocking laugh ended this murderous confession. Then 
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he whistled and snapped his fingers impatiently, as if calling 
a dog, and moved off toward the dining room. 

It is not pleasant to confess that one has ever been literally 
paralyzed by fear, but what happened then did just that to 
me. I saw nothing. The moonlight struck too high to il- 
luminate what issued from the living room and hurried down 
the hall after him. But there was a rustling, clicking sound — 
Merciful heavens, how I tried to convince myself a dog might 
make such a sound! — and it carried an indescribable impres- 
sion of swift scurrying movement. With it came a sharp in- 
crease in the fetid stench. 

I am not certain how long I crouched there with the cold 
sweat of terror breaking out from my forehead. Hardly a 
minute probably. Then my mind began to work again, re- 
turning automatically to the problem with which it had pre- 
viously been engaged — the urgent need of conferring with 
Cynthia Ome. 

Cautious rapping at her door brought no response. I tried 
it and found it locked. Then I risked a little louder rapping, 
and, with my lips close to the keyhole, softly called her 
name. Still no response. Memory of Orne’s fantastic words 
rose in my numbed mind, “I hope you like my wife’s com- 
pany.” And with those words the chilling possibility of mur- 
der rose in my mind. 

Then, as I stepped back from the door, I heard again that 
abominable rustling, but this time behind me, in the direction 
of our bedroom. And then I heard Helen scream. That 
stung me into instant action. But in my reckless haste 1 mis- 
judged the turn in the corridor and crashed against the wall. 
Half stunned, I staggered onward and wrenched open the 
bedroom door. The flickering light from the branched can- 
delabrum revealed an undisturbed empty room. Helen was 
gone. 

My first move was toward the open window. Below, rapidly 
crossing the moon-silvered unkempt lawn, I saw two figures. 
But they were not the ones I expected. Burdened with an 
ancient carpetbag and several ragged bundles, Buford and 
Milly were hurrying away from Orne House. 

My next move, after quickly rummaging in my suitcase 
for the flashlight, was back toward the stair. 1 had remem- 
bered the crossed sabers on the wall in the hall below, and 
it seemed to me essential that I procure a weapon of some sort 
before I start my search. But I was stopped short at the head 
of the stairs, for again Malcolm Orne was standing at the 
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library door. Only this time the front door was open too and 
this time his words were brief. 

“After ’em boy. Get ’em, boy,” he called, snapping his 
fingers and then pointing outside. There was a momentary 
pause. Then something scuttled like a shadow across the path 
of moonlight, moving with such rapidity that I could make 
out nothing of its shape except that it was squat but not small. 
Malcolm Orne gave a low laugh and followed it, closing the 
door behind him. With a sickening heart I realized that the 
desperately fleeing figures I had seen crossing the lawn were 
to be hunted down. 

But at least I was momentarily safe to pursue my search. 
I switched on the flashlight, hurried down the stairs and lifted 
one of the sabers from the wall. It was a heavy yet well- 
balanced weapon. Then I entered the living room. 

The stench was nauseously thick here, the very air a sea 
of decay. My flashlight, directed at random, fell twice on 
moldering tapestries and then on something so incredible that 
I believed I must be going mad. Suspended in midair at the 
far end of the room, still clad in that red velvet evening 
gown, was the body of Cynthia Orne. 

The head, its golden hair disarranged, lolled backward. 
The arms stretched taut to either side. Then I began to 
see the thin opalescently grayish strands that twined around 
her wrists and arms, and wrapped around her skirt, draw- 
ing it tight against her legs. The strands seemed to radiate 
off in all directions. My flashlight roved outward across 
the glimmering net-work. Horror and revulsion rooted me to 
the spot where I stood. The thing was a gigantic spiderweb. 

I saw that there were other victims. Here and there, 
thickest at the comers of the web, were forms suggestive of 
small animals, each wrapped in a shimmering cocoon. 
Shudderingly I recalled the eating habits of spiders, how they 
preserve their prey for the future. In the lower right 
hand corner was the shape of a large dog, his silken wrappings 
only half completed. This, I told myself, must be the mastiff 
which had howled so horribly in the night. 

And then I saw the man. He was suspended close to the 
wall; a drab fearfully emaciated thing whose shrunken face 
awoke groping, incredulous thoughts in my mind. 

Filled with a mad desire to destroy that loathsome web, 
I stepped forward with upraised sword. 

And then my staggered senses reeled at another blow di- 
rected at the seat of sanity itself. For the man, whom I 
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thought could be nothing else but dead, spoke. His voice 
was a thin cracked whisper, but it carried a note of terrible 
urgency. 

“Back, for your life! One touch of these strands, and you 
would be trapped forever, like a fly. Your sword would be 
entangled by the very strands it cut. Get that can of heavy 
grease behind you. TTiere, by the table! Smear your hands 
and the swordblade with it. And bring the hooked pole 
that stands in the comer, and those things that look like 
firetongs. Smear them with grease too.” 

1 do not like to think of the next half hour. I have never 
done work one-tenth as ugly and revolting — and always be- 
hind me the threat of the creature’s return. Choking on the 
fetid air and with that fiendish webwork often only a few 
inches from my body, I hooked and sliced, dodged the flick- 
ing ends of cut strands, like a damned soul performing some 
endless task in hell. I think it was the Voice of the man that 
kept me sane, directing me, warning me, sometimes rambling 
off, but never ceasing, like the voice of a hypnotist. 

“First cut the strands above her head — the inside of the 
hook is sharp as a sickle. That will bring her down a good 
three feet. Now the strands below, and then those to either 
side, one by one. Carefully, man! And watch that loose one 
swinging by your neck. Flip it to one side so it catches! That’s 
right. Oh, I know how to do this thing backward. A dozen 
times I’ve watched him and the beast hang her up there and 
then hours later, take her down. It’s his way of punishing 
her because she once laughed when Malcolm Ome the 
midget asked her to marry him. Her mistake was that she fell 
in love with him after he grew tall, and let him marry her. 
Through her, he seeks to revenge himself on all womankind. 
1 tell you, to watch that man and beast work together is 
the most hideous sight in existence. He hasn’t let it poison her 
yet. That distinction is reserved for me. A slight bite pro- 
duces paralysis — ^you know the habits of spiders? How they 
preserve their prey? I was last bitten a month ago. The crea- 
ture was loose for a while tonight, killed the dog. But he 
lets it range around pretty freely. Boasts of his power over it. 

“Gently now! Mind those strands to the left. There, that’s 
done it. Now pull her away from it. Don’t try to lift her. 
Slowly. Slowly.” 

I turned to the task of releasing the man, his voice still 
directing me. But now it rambled more often on to sidetracks. 

“It must be a year I’ve hung here. And all because 1 was 
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fool enough to change him from a midget into a giant — and a 
devil. He’s literally no longer human. His schemes are those 
of a mad malign god. Do you know what he wants to make 
me do, besides tell him the secret of growth? He wants to 
force me to search for a Negative Growth Factor One, a de- 
generative hormone, something that will make living things 
decrease evenly in size so that he can infect all mankind with 
it, in order that he may ultimately rule over a race of pygmies. 
But I won’tl I tell you I won’t!” His voice rose in a thin 
scream of defiance. But his next words were sane again. 
“More grease on your sword. It’s sticking. And now sever that 
strand to the left, so I swing away from the main web.” 

Finally I got him down. He tried to stand, but his wasted 
hmbs would not support him, and with a groan he sank to 
his knees. I saw that Cynthia Ome had recovered conscious- 
ness, and was pushing herself up from the floor. My mind, 
gradually emerging from the' half-hour nightmare of frantic 
action, was beginning to function under its own power. I 
realized the danger that remained, and 1 remembered that 
Helen was still to be found. Perhaps she had been confined 
somewhere at the back of the house. I started for the door. 

But through that door strode the towering form of Mal- 
colm Ome. In his right hand was a flickering candelabrum. 
Slung effortlessly over his left arm like a bundle of cloth was 
a limp form — Helen’s. Acting instinctively, I directed the flash- 
light at his face. It seemed hardly to startle him. 

“So the last fly has obligingly walked into the spider’s 
parlor,” he murmured, with a laugh. “Most convenient. First 
the charming Mrs. Egan, who does not like midgets, 
brought to join my dear brother and wife. Then those black 
fools finished off for good. And last but not least my dear 
friend Tom, who used to pity me so much in the old days.” 

But now his eyes, despite the dazzling beam of the flash- 
light, perceived that something was wrong with the web. 
Helen slipped from his arm as he placed the candelabrum on 
the table and called peremptorily, “Boy! Boy!” 

In that instant I flung the tongs. They struck him full across 
the forehead, and he swayed like a great tree and crashed 
headlong to the floor. I snatched up the sword and directed 
the flasMight at the open door. Then, before I could move to 
close it, there came a rustling and scurrying, and the horror 
was upon us. 

Big as the dog it had killed, it regarded us from the 
doorway, its eight reddish eyes glowing evilly. I could see the 
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swollen black abdomen and the black poison-dripping 
chelicerae, fangs that projected inches forward from its ugly 
little mouth. Then it struck with a rush, one spring sufficing 
to carry it across Helen’s supine silk-clad form. With in- 
stinctive cunning it had chosen me as the most active 
opponent and therefore the one first to dispose of. Blindly 
1 thrust out my sword, and, as it swerved away from the 
point, slashed out toward it. The wound it received was only 
slight, but it scuttled away to the shadows. 

Someone was standing beside me. It was Cynthia Ome. 
Without a word she took the flashlight from me. I never ex- 
pected such courage from her, but during all that hideous 
duel she kept the light fixed on the creature, leaving me free 
to wield the sword ^one. The beam never once wavered, nor 
did the creature manage to escape from the circle of light. 

And then I noted that Marvin Orne was painfully crawling 
straight toward his prostrate brother, unmindful of the 
scuttling monster. Death was in Marvin Ome’s sere face! 

When my sword found its black body for a second time, 
the spider changed its tactics, ran with incredible rapidity up 
the tapestry, and launched itself down at me. 1 sidestepped. 
It only missed my sword arm by an inch! 

And now Malcolm Orne had risen dizzily to his knees, 
but simultaneously his brother was upon him, clawing at 
his throat. It was an unequal contest, but for a moment 
Marvin Ome had the advantage. They rolled against the 
table, knocking ofi the candelabrum, whose flames began to 
lick at the bone-dry tapestry. 

The glance I spared on this other conflict nearly cost me my 
life. A sticky strand whipped around the hilt of my sword, 
almost wrenching it from my hand. 

I tore at the sword to free it. Malcolm Ome, I saw, had 
warded off his brother’s feeble attack. And now for the first 
time I realized the full strength of the giant. His fist rose and 
fell, again and again, smashing in the skull of Marvin Orne 
as if it were an eggshell. Flame was roaring up the tapestry 
now, and the whole room was illuminated by a wild reddish 
glow. 

The monster swooped down at me like a nightmare. I 
threw myself down, thrusting upward with the sword. This 
time it went home, thick blood oozing from the wound. I 
scrambled to my feet, raising my weapon for a second 
blow. But the monster, badly hurt, was moving away from me 
now toward Malcolm Orne. What the giant saw in those eight 
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eva eyes I do not know — perhaps some long-nurtured hate for 
its master — but he threw up his hands and screamed hor- 
ribly. The dying monster ran up his body. I followed it 
thrusting again at the black abdomen. But the chelicerae had 
done their work. Malcolm Ome screamed once again, a 
tortured bellow of anguish. Then Cynthia Ome was pulling 
me backward, out of the path of the falling tapestries, 
which collapsed with a roar, wrapping the monster and its 
master — and the dead body of Marvin Ome — in a flaming 
shroud. 

It missed Helen by inches. But before the flames could reach 
out across the carpet, 1 had dragged her aside. As 1 raised 
her in my arms 1 saw her eyes blinking wonderingly open, 
and felt her hand tighten on my shoulder. 

Then, like lost souls escaping from some hell, we fled 
from that house of monstrous growth and forbidden secrets, 
lost to science. As I sent the coupe roaring down the drive, 
I spared time for one glance over my shoulder. Flames were 
already eating through the shutters below the pillared facade. 
Soon, I knew, the whole white mask of Orne House would be 
one roaring holocaust. 
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Robert Bloch was a discovery of Weird Tales, who 
for many years so idolized and was so influenced by 
H. P. Lovecraft that his own special talent did not find 
release until after his mentofs death. Then, a re- 
markable talent for dialogue, humor and ironic horror 
situations gradually emerged and provided some of 
the brightest spots on the contents pages of Weird 
Tales through the Forties. It was Weird Tales that car- 
ried the much-dramatized, much-anthologized “Yours 
Truly, Jack the Ripper” during that decade. Most espe- 
cially, a grimly sharp element of humor introduced 
itself in many of his stories giving them a personality 
distinctly their own. This element is present in “A 
Question of Etiquette,” a sardonically modern weird 
tale if ever there was one. 

When Bloch began to take this tack, he felt that he 
needed to clear the air with the readers of Weird Tales, 
so the following letter appeared by him: **This vicious 
gossip that I am a fiend in more or less human form is 
utterly incorrect. I have never strangled anyone with 
my bare hands. Always use gloves, because of fin- 
gerprints. The only time I ever tasted human flesh was 
during a wrestling match when I accidentally chewed 
off a man*s arm. As a matter of fact, I am really a very 
loveable person, as my friends tell me — or they would, 
if I had any friends. Deep down underneath it all I 
have the heart of a small boy. 1 keep it in a jar, on 
my desk** 


A Question of Etiquette 

8 ^ Robert Bloch 


T he house was old, like all the rest of them on the block. 
The gate squeaked as I pushed it open. That was the 
only sound I heard. My shoes had stopped squeaking 
hours ago. Taking the census takes the sque^ out of shoes 
very quickly. 
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I walked up the steps of the porch. I was tired of walking 
up steps. I rang the bell. I was tired of ringing the bell. 
Feet sounded inside. I was tired of feet sounding inside. 

Just the same, I braced myself. 

“Here it comes,” I thought. “Another nose!” 

And I was particularly tired of counting noses. 

You understand how it is. Walk all day. Ring doorbells. 
Lug a heavy portfolio under your arm. Ask the same 
stupid questions over and over again. And when you finish, 
you haven’t sold anybody a vacuum cleaner. You haven’t sold 
a Fuller brush, or even a package of shoe laces. All you 
get out of it is four cents a nose, taking the census. There’s 
no chance for advancement. Uncle Sam isn’t going to call 
you into his private office, hand you a cigar, and say, “Well, 
now! I hear you’ve been doing a mighty fine job of this 
house-to-house work. From now on you’re going to sit at this 
desk. No more nose-counting for you.” 

No, all you get out of this census business is a new list of 
noses to count tomorrow. Four-cent noses. Big ones and little 
ones, pug noses and hooked noses, and red, white and blue 
schnozzles — ^until you develop a case of nasal allergy. You 
feel that if the door opens on just one more nose you’ll slam 
fit back and go away after tweaking or punching that nose. 

So here I was, waiting for this particular nose to stick out. 
I braced myself, and the door opened. 

A sharp pinched beak appeared, the advance guard for a 
nondescript face and an ordinary housewife’s body. The 
nose sniffed the air and hovered there somewhat uncertainly 
in the protecting shadow of the door. 

“WeU?” 

“I’m from the U. S. Government, madame. I’m taking 
the census.” 

“Oh. Census-taker?” 

“Yes. May I come in and ask you a few questions?” 

This kind of sparkling dialogue went on all day. Just one 
great big exchange of personalities after another. 

“Come on.” 

Down a dark hall, in a dark parlor. A lamp flared up as I 
set the bulky portfolio down on the table, opened it up, 
and drew out the form. 

The woman watched me. Her solid face was expressionless. 
Housewife’s face. Used to watching encyclopedia salesmen 
and bill collectors, with one eye kept on the kitchen stove. 

Well, thirty-five questions to wade through. Routine. I 
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filled in the MALE or FEMALE bracket, and the RACE 
bracket, set down the address. Then, “Name?” 

“Lisa Lorini.” 

“Married or single?” 

“Single.” 

“Age?” 

“Four hundred and seven.” 

“Age?” 

“Four hundred and seven.” 

“Oh— what?” 

“Four hundred and seven.” 

All right, so I work all day, so I run into a half-wit. I 
looked into the blank face. Well, hurry on, get it over 
with. 

“Your occupation?” 

“I am a witch.” 

^Whatr 

“I said that I am a witch.” 

For four cents it wasn’t worth it. I pretended to write it 
down and skipped to the next question. 

“Who do you work for?” 

“I work for myself. And, of course, for my Master.” 

“Master?” 

“Satan Mekratrig. The Devil.” 

For ten cents it wasn’t worth it. Lisa Lorini, single, four 
hundred and seven years old, a witch, working for the 
Devil. Oh, no, it wasn’t worth while for fifty cents. 

“Thanks. That’s all. I’ll be going now.” 

The woman wasn’t interested. I folded up the sheet, 
jammed it into the portfolio, grabbed my hat, turned 
around, and headed for the door. 

The door was gone. 

Well, I can’t help it. The door was gone. 

It had been there only a minute ago, just a plain, ordinary 
door in an ordinary sitting room. There was an armchair at 
one side of it and a small table at the other. 

Well, I saw the armchair and I saw the table. But there 
was no door in between. 

I started off in another direction. Over here, perhaps. 
Still no door. No door anywhere in the room. 

Walking around in the hot sun all day isn’t good for any- 
body. Brooding about noses is the first sign. Then you begin 
to hear voices answering questions in a crazy way. After that 
you can’t find doors. All right. I turned to the woman. 
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“Madam — ^would you show me the way out of here? I 
must have — ” 

“There is no way out.” 

Funny. I hadn’t noticed the quality of her voice. It was 
pitched evenly, but low. Resonant. And there was no tired- 
ness in it. I sensed something else. Was it — amusement? 

“But—” 

“I should like you to stay here with me for a while. It was 
fortunate that you dropped in.” 

“Dropped in,” from a witchl But she wasn*t a witch, damn 
it! There are no witches. 

There are no doors. 

“You will share a cup of tea with me.** 

“Really, I must be — ” 

“It is prepared. Sit down, yoimg man, please do. I’ll just 
take it off the fire.” 

Now I hadn’t seen the fireplace behind me. I hadn’t seen 
the fiame. But the fire was burning, and there was a pot on 
the hearth irons. She stooped over, and a shadow fell across 
the wall. 

It was a big, black shadow. Big and black, in the way that 
a frightened child says the words. A big, black shadow of a 
woman, creeping across the wall. 

I stared at Lisa Lorini. She still looked like a housewife. 
Black hair, plaited and parted in the middle. A slim figure, 
unbent by years. 

Four hundred and seven years — 

A good thought to skip. Her face now; the nose was sharp, 
the mouth taut, the eyes slightly slitted. But the features were 
quite ordinary. Quite ordinary, except that the trick of fire- 
light lent them a vulpine cast. A red face grinning as it 
bent over a pot. 

No, she was feeble-minded. Feeble-minded, like the old 
hags they used to bum at the stake in medieval days. 
Hundreds of thousands of crones and beldames burned at the 
stake. All of them feeble-minded. Millions of them. All 
feeble-minded. Not a sane one in the lot. Of course not. 
Witches were a myth. All of the millions were merely crazy in 
the same way, with the same story. Millions of lunatics. 
There were no witches. Only — 

Only I was afraid. 

She was smiling at me. One claw — one hand, I mean — ^held 
out the cup. Steam spiralled up from a brownish liquid. 
Tea. Witch-brew. Drink it and — 
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Drink it and shut up! This was foolishness. I tried to look 
around again for the door, but it was dark in that room. The 
j5re flickered so. It was quite red, that fire. I couldn’t see 
clearly. Besides, it was hot in here. Drink the tea and get out. 

She had a cup too. It wasn’t poison. She hadn’t dropped 
anything into it. What is it witches are supposed to drop? 
Herbs, I guessed. And all that stuff you read about in Macbeth^ 
They believed it in those days. Lunatics! 

So I drank the tea. Maybe she’d let me out then. Or rather, 
I’d humor her and drink it and then get out. That sounded 
a little better. 

“I don’t have many visitors.” 

Her words came softly. Across the table I felt her eyes 
watching my face. I imitated a man smiling. 

“I used to. But business has fallen off.” 

“Business?” 

“Witchcraft. Sorcery. It’s no good any more. So few people 
believe. They don’t come to me for love-philtres, or little 
things like that, let alone the big things. 1 haven’t made a 
poppet for years.” 

“Poppet?” 

“One of those little wax dolls shaped like a man. The kind 
you stick pins in when you wish death upon your enemies. 
Men don’t hate any more. They don’t want a witch’s curse. 
I have not killed for years. Business has fallen off.” 

Sure, sure. Kill anybody today? No? All right, let’s close 
the office up, our business has fallen off. 

Just a tired business woman. A career girl, no less. 

But my hand trembled so I nearly dropped my tea-cup. 

“All of my beautiful spells and — but you’re not drinking 
your tea.” 

The condemned man and his hearty breakfast. Eat your 
cereal, it’s good for you! 

“Drink your tea.” 

Quite a spot. My head told me that I must drink it 
Drink it to prove that she was crazy, or that I was cra 2 ^, that 
there were no witches and nothing would happen. My hands 
didn’t want me to drink it, though. It took quite a bit of 
maneuvering to get the cup to my lips. She watched me as I 
sipped. 

The tea was bitter, acrid, but warm. A foreign brew, but 
it wasn’t Oolong. It went down easily enough, except for that 
tart taste. 

“I am surprised, young man, that you evinced so little 
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Interest in my occupation. One does not meet a witch every 
^ay.” 

i She had to tell me. 

^ “I’d like to talk about it,” I said. “Some other time. But 
ideally, I’ve got a lot of names on my list, and I have to be 
^oing. Thanks for the tea.” 

r I kept looking around for the door. The fire made a sort 
tof red pattern in the room — but not wholly there. The red 
pattern was in my head, too. It flamed and danced. The tea 
had been hot, and now heat shimmered through my head. 
Shadows mingled with the red pattern in the room, and they 
too seemed to invade my brain. Dark shadows from the dark 
brew of the tea. Shimmering red and shadows in my head, 
before my eyes, blocking the vision of the door. I couldn’t 
see it. I had the illusion that if I concentrated hard enough, 
and long enough, I could find it. It was there, somewhere in 
the room, somewhere amidst the redness and the shadows. 
It had to be there. But I couldn’t see it. 

I could see her, though, quite clearly. Her nondescript 
features were stronger now. That grim, ironic smile held 
an ancient wisdom. She didn’t need wrinkles. That smile was 
older than a mortal lifetime could engrave on a face. It was 
as old as the grin on a skull. 

Yes, I could see her, even if I couldn’t see the door for 
lights and shadows. 

“I must go now,” I said. My voice sounded far away. Only 
her eyes were close. Her eyes, holding the red light and the 
black shadow. 

I stood up. 

I tried to stand up. 

Once I drank nine vodkas in a hot tavern, then rose to 
go home and found myself lying on the floor. 

Now I had drunk a cup of tea and when I rose — 

1 rose. 

Floated. My feet weren’t touching the floor. They were 
resting on air — solid air, made up of red firelight, dark 
shadow-blur. My limbs tingled with something stronger 
than vodka. Little needles pin-cushioned my body. I weaved 
in air. 

t4J W 

“Don’t leave yet.” Her voice didn’t notice my position. 
Her smile did. She understood, all ’right. “Don’t leave yet,” 
said Lisa Lorini. “I have so few guests. You must come with 
me tonight.” 
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“Come with you?” 

“I am going — out.” 

“A party?” Always the stiff upper lip, ready retort, 
mustn’t realize where I was, how I was. 

Her smile deepened, yawned, engulfed the thought. “Yes, 
you might call it that. And I need you as a matter of 
etiquette.” 

A witches’ etiquette. Beezlebub and Emily Post! I was 
crazy, definitely. Floating in air, and talking etiquette. 

“You see,” said Lisa Lorini, “I must obey certain — rules. 
Just as you, holding a dinner party, must not seat thirteen at 
dinner. 1 must not hold a Sabbath unless there are thirteen 
present. A full coven. He wouldn’t like it.” 

“He?” 

“Satan Mekratrig.” Again the smile. I began to dread 
that smile, prepare for it — like a convict lashed to a post, 
waiting for the next cut of the whip. 

“And so you must come with me to the Sabbath tonight,” 
said Lisa Lorini. 

“A witches’ Sabbath?” 

“Exactly. We hold it on the hills. We have far to travel, 
so you must prepare.” 

“I’m not going.” 

Yes, and a three-year-old kid isn’t going to bed when its 
parents tell it to, either. I knew what good my refusal was 
when I wobbled there in the air. I knew it when I saw her 
eyes. She didn’t have to emphasize it with her laugh, though. 

I was learning fast. An hour ago it was lunacy. Now that 
chuckle crept up and scraped at my heart. Witchcraft, Black 
Magic, ancient dreads in a room of black and red. It was 
real; just as real as when thousands died screaming in the 
flames to expiate their evil in an age when men were wise 
enough to dread man’s blasphemy before the laws of God 
and Nature. 

“You are going. Maggit shall prepare you.” 

Maggit appeared. There was no door, so I don’t know how 
Maggit got into the room. I don’t know exactly what Maggit 
was, either. Maggit was small and furry, like a weasel with 
human hands — very tiny — and a face. It wasn’t a human 
face, although Maggit did have eyes and ears and a mouth 
and nose. But the evil in that face transcended human- 
ity — the evil, peering out from a tiny hood of animal fur, and 
grinning with a wi^om neither animals nor humans should 
possess. 
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Maggit crawled across the floor and piped, “Mistress Lisa?” 
in a detestably shrill little voice that somehow shocked me 
more than an3^hing else. 

Maggit was — what was the term — ^the witch’s familiar. The 
animal thing, given to a witch or sorcerer by the Devil, when 
the Black Bible of the Sabbath was signed in the coven. The 
little fiend, the familiar spirit, servant of Satan. 

Only such things don’t exist, save in the laws and the 
writings of every civilized nation for thousands of years. Such 
things cannot be. 

So it was my imagination that crawled up my floating body 
as I wavered, powerless to move a hand against that hideous, 
furry pattering that chilled my flesh. It was hallucination’s 
tiny paws that began to rub my chest and throat with a yel- 
lowish paste or salve Lisa Lorini gave to it from a jar on the 
table. It was legend that chuckled and rubbed the burning 
ointment on my limbs. It was nightmare that perched on my 
shoulder, chattered in my ear, and lisped unspeakable 
vileness as it rocked with glee. 

“The flying ointment.” Lisa Lorini’s voice came through a 
burning wave that caused my tingling body to tremble. “Now 
we can depart.” 

I scarcely noticed her nakedness. The black hair, swirling 
now, covered her like a cloak. 

Or a shroud. A shroud for long-dead wickedness to wear. 
Her slim hands rubbed the yellow paste upon her limbs. 
Her body floated upward, joined mine. 

“No broomsticks?” I thought, hysterically. From some pop- 
ular magazine I remembered an article on the “delusions of 
flight.” Witch-ointment, rubbed on the limbs to give the il- 
lusion of flying through space. Popular fancy had transformed 
the ointment to broomsticks. But the salve was real enough. 
Powerful drugs. Aconite, belladonna, others. Giving rise to 
these hallucinations. Any chemist could prepare it. Run down 
to your neighborhood d^ggist tonight and — 

I had to stop that. 

I couldn’t. 

“Hold my hand.” She grasped it. Two electric wires met. 
Tingling shocks ran through me. We were rising. Was that a 
door? Floating out. Dartoess. Night. Floating along. She 
held me. 

Superman, the cartoon character. Stop that hysteria! Up 
into blackness, her naked white body curved like the ivory 
horns of a half moon. 
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The cottage below. Witches’ cottage. “Let me live in a 
house by the side of the road and — ” Yes, very funny. “And 
be a fiend to man.” Hysteria again. Who wouldn’t be hys- 
terical, floating through air with a Sabbath hag? And Maggit, 
chittering as it rocked on her shoulder, its tiny paws locked in 
her raven hair. 

And then we swooped. I held on. The burning was gone 
now. The wind was rushing by. Below, the city twinkled. 
Cities always twinkle. Little lights, built to ward off the great 
blackness of night. The blackness where wolves howl and 
owls screech, the blackness where the dead dwell, and the 
things that are not dead. Lights to guard, lights to hide a fear. 
And we, above, flying through that fear, into its blackest 
depths. 

I don’t know how long, how far. I don’t know how we 
descended. There was the dark, domed hill, and the fire flar- 
ing at its peak. There were the crouching figures — white 
against the shadowed hillside, black against the flaming fires. 
A horde of furry creatures scampered at the feet of the 
presences. There were eight, nine, ten — no, eleven. 

Plus Lisa Lorini and myself. 

Thirteen in a coven. 

Thirteen — and the sacrifice. 

I didn’t look at the faces. They were not meant to be 
looked at, only dreamed. Lisa Lorini’s own face was masked 
by exultation. It was she who prepared the sacrifice. The 
black goat was led to a rock before the fire. One of the other 
crones wielded the knife. A third held the bowl. And when the 
bowl was filled, all drank. Yes, I said all. 

That ointment burned. Even on my feet it held me in a 
burning web. I couldn’t run, I couldn’t move out of the 
circle of firelight. And when the drum began to pound, I 
joined the circle. The furry things were lapping at the empty 
bowl, and their chattering was drowned in the drunmiing din, 
the howling. 

“Lisa has brought an acol5^e,” wheezed one of the hags. 

“ ’Tis in place of Meg, who could not come,” called Lisa 
Lorini. 

Those are the last intelligible words I heard, the last in- 
telligible thought I managed to retain. 

Because the howling rose and the fire rose, and it became 
revival meeting — voodoo — bedlam, only worse than any of 
these prosaic terms. They were calling on somebody. 
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Somebody came. 

No burst of flames. No lightning. No theatricals. That was 
all done by the crones. It meant nothing, really; no more 
than any savage cavortings about a stone idol. 

It was pure business. He stepped out from behind one 
of the rocks, carrying a large book under his arm, for all the 
world like a bank examiner coming to examine balances. 

But bank examiners are not — ^black. He wasn’t negroid, not 
in the least, but — ^black. Even the eyeballs, the fingernails. A 
black shadow, a limping shadow. \^ether he wore a cloak, 
or whether a deeper shadow draped his figure, I don’t know. 

They were quiet when he entered the circle. He opened 
his book and they crowded around. Their mumbling rose in 
the night. I crouched down next to the rocks. 

Lisa Lorini was talking to him, pointing my way. He 
didn’t turn his head, but he was aware of me. He didn’t 
smile, or nod, or exhibit a single movement. But I felt him 
do those things. He handed out orders. He heard reports. 

It was a business meeting. Satan and Co., holding a 
Board Meeting on a hilltop. Souls bartered, dark deeds re- 
corded. And the black man scribbled in his book, the bel- 
dames babbled, and I crouched there trembling in the night 
while the little furry creatures skulked about my ankles. I 
shouldn’t have trembled, for the black man’s actions were 
very prosaic after all. Prosaic — as hell. 

Then it happened. The white figures screamed down out 
of the dark sky. The clinging figure at its breasts dropped to 
the ground. There was a cry. 

“Meg! Meg has come!” 

Meg, the missing witch. 

They turned as she advanced, breathless. 

The black man spoke then. I won’t attempt to set down 
the sound of it. Something of rusty locks and the primal 
grumbling of volcanoes. Age and depth, mingled in a sort of 
loathsome hissing, as though articulate human speech could 
not frame the concepts of daemonic thought. 

“There are fourteen at coven.” 

I wasn’t the only one trembling now. They all were shak- 
ing. White jelly figures in the firelight. The voice did it. 

Lisa Lorini whirled. She dragged me into the circle before I 
could attempt resistance. 

“I- — ^I thought Meg wasn’t — ” 

“There are fourteen. Fourteen.” 

The voice hinted. Just hinted its anger. 
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“But—’* 

‘There is a Law. There is a Punishment** 

The voice capitalized the words. ■ 

“Mercy — ” 

You don’t ask him for mercy. 

I saw it happen. I saw her clutch at her throat when his 
black paw grazed her wrist. Lisa Lorini writhed to the ground, 
wriggled for a moment like a white slug impaled on a stick, 
and then lay silent. 

The black eyes, the black pupils turned to me. 

“There must be thirteen. That is the Law. So you shall 
sign and take her place.” 

“I?” 

You don’t question A/m, either. 

Somebody was holding the bowl. Another guided my hand« 
opened the book he gave to her. 

I felt the clinging, furry form of Maggit move swiftly over 
my chest. It was at my neck — nibbling. A trickle of blood fell 
in the bowl. A sharp stick dipped in it. The stick was 
placed in my hand. 

“Sign,” said the voice of the black man. 

You don’t disobey him — not when you hear the voice. 

My fingers moved. I signed. 

And then his hand, his black hand, reached out and 
gripped mine. I felt a surge, a blinding wave of redness, 
blackness, voice-depth, wind. 

Something was lying on the ground now, but it wasn’t 
Lisa Lorini. I glanced at the body because it looked familiar. 
It was my own body that lay there. 

The black man was saying something again, but the buzzing 
drone of his voice was lost. The cackling from the circle 
about me was lost. 

“I unbaptize thee in the name of — ** 

Maggit led me away. Maggit whispered, “Fly.** 

I didn’t hear. The soaring journey back was instinct—* 
instinct bom in another’s body, another’s brain. 

I slept in that house, slept in the darkness, slept in the 
conviction that when I awoke the dream would be over. 

I awoke. 

I saw the mirror. 

I saw Lisa Lorini, witch, with my own eyes — ^peering out 
of her body. 

Maggit chattered at my feet. 
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That was a week ago. Since that time I’ve learned to listen 
to Maggit. Maggit tells me things. 

Maggit showed me her books, and her stock of herbs. 
Maggit told me how to make the philtres and the potions, 
and what to do to keep this body of mine from aging. Mag- 
git told me how to brew the tea, and compound the paste. 
Maggit says that the coven meets again on the hilltop tonight. 

I remember the rest, of course. I know that now I’ve 
signed the book and taken Lisa Lorini’s place, I can’t escape. 
Unless I use her method. Bring another to the coven, and 
let — etiquette — have its way. 

That’s the only solution. 

Today, after a week, they must be looking for me. Census 
headquarters must have sent out another man on my route. 
Herb Jackson might take it over. He’s in this district. Yes, 
Herb Jackson might knock on my door late this afternoon, 
and come in to ask Lisa Lorini some questions about the 
census. 

When he comes, I should be ready. 

I think I’m going to get busy and brew up a pot of that 
tea. 
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Nicizin Dyalhis seems a strange name, too strange 
to be real, but nevertheless it was. It belonged to a 
highly unusual writer who lived in the backwoods of 
Maryland, with no electricity, running water, central 
heating, gas or other pleasant basic elements of western 
civilization. He wrote infrequently but with such effec- 
tiveness that his stories are remembered as landmarks 
in the life of Weird Tales. For some years his saga 
“When the Green Star Waned” was considered the 
most popular story published in that magazine. Then 
“The Sapphire G^dess,” with its fascinating concept 
of parallel worlds, superseded it; but he wrote nothing 
more enthralling and beautiful than “The Sea Witch.” 
There is a magic in this ageless fairy tale for grown- 
ups, a story good beyond reasonable expectation, the 
sort of story that only the policy of Weird Tales was 
flexible enough to permit publication. 


The Sea WitcK 


Nictzin Dyalhis 


H ELDRA HELSTROM entered my life in a manner 
peculiarly her own. And while she was the most utterly 
damnable woman in all the world, at the same time, 
in my opinion, she was the sweetest and the most superbly 
lovely woman who ever lived. 

A three-day northeast gale was hammering at the coast. It 
was late in the fall of the year, and cold as only our North 
Atlantic coast can very well be, but in the very midst of the 
tempest 1 became afflicted with a mild form of claustrophobia. 
So I donned sea-boots, oilskins and sou’wester hat, and sallied 
forth for a walk along the shore. 

My little cottage stood at the top of a high cliff. There was 
a broad, safe path running down to the beach, and down it 
I hurried. The short winter day was even then drawing to a 
close, and alter I’d trudged a quarter of a mile along the 
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shore, I decided I’d best return to my comfortable fireside. 
The walk had at least given me a good appetite. 

There was none of the usual lingering twilight of a 
clear winter evening. Darkness fell so abruptly I was glad 
I’d brought along a powerful flashlight. I’d almost reached the 
foot of my path up the cliff when I halted, incredulous, yet 
desiring to make sure. 

I turned the ray of the flashlight on the great comber just 
curling to break on the shore, and held the light steady, my 
breath gasping in my throat. Such a thing as I thought 
I’d seen couldn’t be — ^yet it was I 

I started to run to the rescue, and could not move a foot. 
A power stronger than my own will held me immovable. 
I could only watch, spellbound. And even as I stared, that 
gigantic comber gently subsided, depositing its precious living 
burden on the sands as softly as any nurse laying a babe into 
a cradle. 

Waist-deep in a smother of foam she stood for a brief 
second, then calmly waded ashore and walked with free 
swinging stride straight up the beam of my flashlight to where 
1 stood. 

Regardless of the hellish din and turmoil of the tempest, 
I thrilled, old as I am, at the superb loveliness of this most 
amazing specimen of flotsam ever a raging sea cast ashore 
within memory of man. 

Never a shred of clothing masked her matchless body, • yet 
her flesh glowed rosy-white, when by all natural laws it 
should have been blue-white from the icy chill of wintry seas. 

“Well!” I exclaimed. “Where did you come from? Are you 
real — or am I seeing that which is not?” 

“I am real,” replied a clear, silvery voice. “And I came 
from out there.” An exquisitely molded arm flung a gesture 
toward the raging ocean. “The ship I was on was sinking, so I 
stripped off my garb, flung myself on Ran’s bosom, and Ran’s 
horses gave me a most magnificent ride! But well for you 
that you stood still as I bade you, while I walked ashore. 
Ran is an angry god, and seldom well disposed toward 
mortals.” 

“Ran?” The sea-god of the old Norse vikings! What strange 
woman was this who talked of “Ran and his horses,” the 
white-maned waves of old ocean? But then I bethought me 
of her naked state in that unholy tempest. 

“Surely you must be Ran’s daughter,” I said. “That reef is 
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ten miles off land! Come — have a house near by, and com- 
forts — you cannot stand here.” 

“Lead, and I will follow,” she replied simply. 

She went up that path with greater ease than I, and walked 
companionably beside me from path-top of house, although 
she made no talk. Oddly, 1 felt that she was reading me, and 
that what she read gave her comfort. 

When I opened the door, it seemed as if she held back for 
a merest moment. 

“Enter,” I bade her, a bit testily. “I should think you’d 
had enough of this weather by now!” 

She bowed her head with a natural stateliness which con- 
vinced me that she was no common person, and murmured 
something too low for me to catch, but the accents had a 
distinct Scandinavian trend. 

“What did you say?” I queried, for I supposed she’d spoken 
to me. 

“I invoked the favor of the old gods on the hospitable of 
heart, and on the sheltering rooftree,” she replied. Then she 
crossed my threshold, but she reached out her arm and 
rested her shapely white hand lightly yet firmly on my left 
forearm as she stepped within. 

She went direct to the big stove, which was glowing dull-red, 
and stood there, smiling slightly, calm, serene, wholly ignor- 
ing her nakedness, obviously enjoying the warmth, and not 
by a single shiver betraying that she had any chill as result 
of exposure. 

“I think you need this,” I said, proffering a glass of 
brandy. “There’s time enough for exchanging names and giving 
explanations, later,” I added. “But right now. I’ll try and 
find something for you to put on. I have no woman’s things 
in the house, as I live alone, but will do the best I can.” 

I passed into my bedroom, laid out a suit of pajamas and a 
heavily quilted bathrobe, and returned to the living room 
where she stood. 

“You are a most disconcertingly beautiful young woman,” I 
stated bluntly; “which you know quite well without being told. 
But doubtless you will feel more at ease if you go in there 
and don some things I’ve laid out for you. When you 
come out. I’ll get some supper ready.” 

She was back instantly, still unclad. I stared, wonderingly. 

“Those things did not fit,” she shrugged. “And that heavy 
robe — in this warm house?” 

“But — ” I began. 
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*‘But — this,” she smiled, catching up a crimson silk spread 
embroidered in gold, which covered a sandalwood table I’d 
brought from the orient many years before. A couple of 
swift motions and the gorgeous thing became a wondrous robe 
adorning her lovely figure, clinging, and in some subtle 
manner hinting at the flawless splendor of her incomparable 
body. A long narrow scarf of black silk whereon twisted a 
silver dragon was whipped from its place on a shelf and 
transposed into a sash from her swelling breasts to her sloping 
hips, bringing out more fully every exquisite curve of her 
slender waist and torso — and she smiled again. 

“Now,” she laughed softly, “am I still a picture for your 
eyes? I hope so, for you have befriended me this night — 1 
who sorely need a friend; and it is such a little thing I 
can do — making myself pleasing in your sight. 

“And because you have holpen me” — stared at the 
archaic form she used — “and will continue to aid and be- 
friend (for so my spirit tells me), I will love you always, 
love you as Ragnar Wave-Flame loved Jarl Wulf Red-Brand 
. . . as a younger sister, or a dutiful niece.” 

“Yet of her it is told,” I interrupted, deliberately speaking 
Swedish and watching keenly to see the effect, “that the love 
given by the foam-bom Sea-Witch brought old Earl Wulf of 
the Red-Sword but little luck, and that not of a sort desired 
by most men!” 

“That is ill said,” she retorted. “His fate was from the 
Noms, as is the fate of all. Not hers the fault of his doom, 
and when his carles within the hour captured his three slayers, 
she took red vengeance. With her own foam-white hands she 
flayed them alive, and covered their twitching bodies with 
salt ere she placed the old Jarl in his long-ship and set it 
afire. And she sailed with that old man on his last seafaring, 
steering his blazing dragon-ship out of the stead, singing of 
his great deeds in life, that the heroes in Valhalla might know 
who honored them by his coming.” 

She paused, her superb bosom heaving tumultuously. Then 
with a visible effort she calmed herself. 

“But you speak my tongue, and know the old tales of the 
Skalds. Are you, then, a Swede?” 

“I speak the tongue, and the old tales of the Skalds, the 
ancient minstrels, 1 learned from my grandmother, who was 
of your race.” 

“Of my race?” her tone held a curious inflection. “Ah, 
yes! All women are of one race . . . perhaps.” 
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“But I spoke of supper,” I said, moving toward the kitchen. 

“But — ^no!” She barred my progress with one of her lovely 
hands laid flat against my chest. “It is not meet and fitting, 
Jarl Wulf, that you should cook for me, like any common 
house-carle! Rather, let your niece, Heldra, prepare for you 
a repast.” 

“ ‘Heldra’? That, then, is your name?** 

“Heldra Helstrom, and your loving niece,” she nodded. 

“But why call me Jarl Wulf?” I demanded, curious to un- 
derstand. She had bestowed the name seriously, rather than 
in playful banter. 

“Jarl Wulf you were, in a former life,” she asserted flatly. 
“I knew you on the shore, even before Ran’s horse stood me 
on my feet!” 

“Surely, then, you must be Ragnar Wave-Flame bom 
again,” I countered. 

“How may that be?” she retorted. “Ragnar Wave-Flame 
□ever died; and surely I do not look that old! The seaborn 
witch returned to the sea-caves whence she came, when the 
dragon-ship burned out. . . . But ask me not of myself, now. 

“Yet one thing more I will say: The warp and woof of this 
strange pattern wherein we both are depicted was woven 
of the Norns ere the world began. We have met before— we 
meet yet again; but how, and when, and where, 1 may 
not say.” 

“Of a truth, you are ‘fey’,” I muttered. 

“At times — I am,” she assented. Then her wondrous sap- 
phire eyes gleamed softly into my own hard gray eyes, her 
smile was tender, wistful, womanly, and my doubts were 
dissipated like wisps of smoke. Yet 1 shook an admonitory 
forefinger at her: 

“Witch at least I know you to be,” I said in mock harsh- 
ness. “Casting glamyr on an old man.” 

“No need for witchery,” she laughed. “All women possess 
that power!” 

During the “repast” she spread before me, 1 told her that 
regardless of who 1 might have been in a dim and remote 
past of which I had no memory, in this present life 1 was 
plain John Craig, retired professor of anthropology, ethnology 
and archeology, and living on a very modest income. 1 ex- 
plained that while 1 personally admired her, and she was 
welcome to remain in my home forever, yet in the village 
nearby were curious minds, and gossiping tongues, and 
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evil thoughts a-plenty, and if I were to tell the truth of her 
arrival — 

“But I have nowhere to go, and none save you to be- 
friend me; all I loved or owned is out there.” Again she in- 
dicated the general direction of the reef. “And you say that 
I may remain here, indefinitely? I will be known as your 
niece, Heldra, no? Surely, considering the differences ini our 
age and appearance, there can be no slander.” 

Her eyes said a thousand things no words could convey. 
There was eagerness, sadness, and a strange tenderness. 
... I came to an abrupt decision. After all, whose business 
was it? 

“I am alone in the world, as you are,” I said gravely. 
“As my niece, Heldra, you shall remain. If you will write out 
a list of a woman’s total requirements in wearing apparel, I 
will send away as soon as possible and have them shipped 
here in haste. I am old, as all can see, and I do not think 
any sensible persons will suspect aught untoward in your 
making your home with me. And I will think up a plausible 
story which will satisfy the minds of fools without telling, 
in reality, anything.” 

Our repast ended, we arose from the table and returned 
to the living room. I filled and lighted a nargilyeh, a three- 
stemmed water-pipe, and settled myself in my armchair. She 
helped herself to a cigarette from a box on the table, then 
stretched her long, slender body at full length on my divan, 
in full relaxation of comfort. 

I told her enough of myself and my forebears to insure 
her being able to carry out the fiction of being my niece. 
And in return I learned mighty little about her. But what 
she did tell me was sufficient. I never was unduly curious 
about other people’s business. 

Unexpectedly, and most impolitely, I yawned. Yet it was 
natural enough, and it struck me that she herself needed a 
rest, if anyone ever did. But before I could speak, she fore- 
stalled me. 

\ 

With a single graceful movement she rose from her reclin- 
ing posture and came and stood before me within easy arm’s 
reach. Two swift motions, and her superb body flashed 
rosy-white, as nude as when she waded ashore. 

The crimson silken spread she’d worn as regally as any 
robe was laid at my feet with a single gesture, the black scarf 
went across my knees, and the glorious creature was kneeling 
before me in attitude of absolute humility. Before I could 
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remonstrate or bid her arise, her silvery voice rang softly, 
solemnly, like a muted trumpet: 

“Thus, naked and with empty hands, out of the wintry seas 
in a twilight gray and cold, on a night of storm I came. And 
you lighted a beacon for my tired eyes, that I might see my 
way ashore. You led me up the cliff and to your hospitable 
hearth, and in your kindly heart you had already given the 
homeless a home. 

“And now, kneeling naked before you, as I came, I place 
my hands between your hands — thus — and all that I am, and 
such service as I can render, are yours, handgasted.” 

I stared, well-nigh incredulous. In ^effect, in the old Norse 
manner, she was declaring herself to all intents and purposes 
my slave! But her silvery voice went on: 

“And now, I rise and cover myself again with the mantle 
of your bounty, that you may know me, indeed your niece, as 
Jarl Wulf knew Ragnar Wave-Flame!” 

“Truly,” I gasped in amazement when I could catch my 
breath, “you are a strange mixture of the ancient days and 
this modem period. I have known you but for a few hours, 
yet I feel toward you as that old Jarl must have felt toward 
that other sea-witch, unless indeed you and she are one!” 

“Almost,” she replied a trifle somberly. “At least, she 
was my ancestress!” Then she added swiftly: “Do not mis- 
understand. Leman to the old Jarl she never was. But later, 
after he went to Valhalla, in the seagirt isle where she dwelt 
she mated with a young viking whom Ran had cast ashore 
sorely wounded and insensible. She nursed him back to life 
for sake of his beauty, and he made love to her. 

“But he soon tired of her and her witch ways; wherefore, in 
wrath she gave him back to Ran — and he was seen no 
more. Of that mating was born a daughter, also given to 
Ran, who pitied her and bore her to an old man and his 
wife whose steading was nigh to the mouth of a fjord; and 
they, being childless, called her Ranhild, and reared her as 
their daughter. In course of time, she wed, and bore three 
tall sons and a daughter. . . . 

“That was long and long ago — yet I have dived into Rag- 
nar’s hidden sea-cave and talked with Ragnar Wave-Flame 
face to face. All one night I lay in her arms, and in the 
dawning she breathed her breath on my brow, lips, and 
bosom; and all that following day she talked and I listened, 
and much I learned of the wisdom that an elder world 
termed witchcraft.” 
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For a moment she lapsed into silence. Then she leaned 
forward, laid her shapely, cool hands on my temples and 
kissed me on my furrowed old forehead, very soleinnly, yet 
with ineffable gentleness. 

“And now,” she murmured, “ask me never again aught 
concerning myself, I pray you; for I have told all I may, and 
further questioning will drive me back to the sea. And I 
would not have that happen — yet!” 

Without another word she turned, flung herself at full 
length again on the divan, and, like any tired child, went 
instantly to sleep. Decidedly, I thought, this “niece” of mine 
was not as are other women; and later I found that she 
possessed certain abilities it is well for the world that few 
indeed can wield. 

She gave me another proof of that belief, by demonstrating 
her unholy powers, on the night of the next full moon after 
her arrival. 

It was her custom of an evening to array herself as she 
had done on her first night — in crimson robe and black 
sash and naught else, despite the fact that her wardrobe 
which I had ordered from the great city forty miles away con- 
tained all any woman’s heart could wish for. But I admit 1 
enjoyed seeing her in that semibarbaric attire. 

At times she would sit on the arm of my chair, often 
with her smooth cool cheek laid against my rough old face, 
and her exquisitely modeled arm curved about my leathery 
old neck. The first time she had done that, I had demanded 
ironically: 

“Witch, are you making love to me?” 

But her sighing, wistful reply had disarmed me, and like- 
wise had brought a lump into my throat. 

“Nay! Not that, O Jarl from of old! But — never knew a 
father.” 

“Nor I a fair daughter,” I choked. And thereafter, when 
that mood was upon her I indulged in no more ironies, and 
we’d sit for hours, neither speaking, engrossed in thoughts 
for which there are no words. But on the night whereof I 
write, she pressed her scarlet lips to my cheek, and I 
asked jestingly: 

“Is there something you want, Heldra?” 

“There is,” she replied gravely. “Will you get a boat — one 
with oars and a sail, but no engine? Ran hates those.” 

“But surely you do not want it now, tonight, do you?” 

“Yes, if you will be so kind to me.” 
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“You must have a very good reason, or you’d not ask,” I 
said. “I’ll go and get a centerboard dory and bring it to the 
beach at the foot of the cliff path. It’s a clear moderate breeze 
blowing; yet it is colder on the water than you imagine, so 
you’d best bvmdle up warmly.” 

“You will hasten,” she implored anxiously. 

“Surely,” I nodded. 

I went out and down to the wharves in the village, where 
I kept the boat I said I’d get. But when I beached the dory at 
foot of the path I stared, swearing softly under my breath. 
Not one stitch of apparel did that witch have on, save the 
crimson silk robe and black sash she’d worn when I left 
the cottage! 

“Do you want to freeze?” I was provoked, I admit. 
“The very sight of you dressed like that gives me the shiv- 
ers!” 

“Neither you nor I will be cold this night,” she laughed. 
“Isn’t it glorious? And this is a good boat you brought. 
Please, let me sail it, and ask me no questions.” 

She took the tiller, hauled in on the sheet; the sail filled, 
and she began singing, with a queer, wild strain running 
through her song. That dory fairly flew — and I swear there 
was not enough wind to drive us to such speed. 

Finally I saw something I didn’t admire. No one does, who 
dwells on that part of the coast. 

“Are you csazy, girl?” I demanded sharply. “That reef is 
dead ahead! Can’t you see the breakers?” 

“Why, so it is — the reef! And am I to be affrighted by 
a few puny breakers? Nay, it is in the heart of those 
breakers that I wish to be! But you — ^have you fear, O Jarl 
Wulf?” 

I suspected from her tone that the witch was laughing at 
me; so I subsided, but fervently wished that I’d not been 
so indulgent of her whim for a moonlight sail on a cold 
winter’s night. 

Then we hit those breakers — or rather, we didn’t! For 
they seemed to part as the racing dory sped into them, mak- 
ing a smooth clear lane of silvery glinting water over which 
we glided as easily as if on a calm inland mill-pond! 

“Drop the sail and unstep the mast,” she called sud- 
denly. 

I was beyond argument, and obeyed dumbly, like any 
boat-carle of the olden days. 

“Now, take to the oars,” she directed, “and hold the 
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boat just hereabouts for a while,” and even as I slid the 
oars into the oarlocks she made that swift movement of hers 
and stood nude, the loveliest sight that grim, ship-shattering, 
life-destroying reef had ever beheld. 

Suddenly she flung up both shapely white arms with a 
shrill, piercing cry, thrice repeated. Then without a word 
she went overside in a long clean dive, with never a splash 
to show where she’d hit the water. 

“Hold the boat about here for a while,” she’d bidden me! 
All I’d ever loved in this world was somewhere down below, 
in the hellish cross-currents of that icy water! I’d hold that 
boat there, if need were, in the teeth of a worse tempest 
than raged the night she came to me. She’d find me wait- 
ing. And if she never came up, I’d hold that boat there till its 
planks rotted and I joined her in the frigid depths. 

It seemed an eternity, and I know that it was an hour ere 
a glimmer of white appeared beneath the surface. Then her 
shapely arm emerged and her hand grasped the gunwale, her 
regal head broke water, she blew like a porpoise; then she 
laughed in clear ringing triumph. 

“You old darling!” she cried in her archaic Norse. “Did I 
seem long gone? The boat has not moved a foot from where 
I dove. Come, bear my hand and lift my burden; it is 
heavy, and I am near spent. There are handles by which to 
grasp it.” 

The burden proved to be a greenish metal coffer — ^bronze, 
I judged — ^which I estimated to measure some twenty inches 
long by twelve wide and nine inches deep. And how she rose 
to the surface weighted with that, passes my understanding. 
But how she knew it was down there passes my comprehen- 
sion, too. But then, Heldra Helstrom herself was an enigma. 

She re-wrapped herself in her flimsy silken robe of crim- 
son and smiled happily, when she should have been shivering 
almost to pieces. 

“If you’ll ship the mast and spread the sail again. Uncle 
John,” she said, surprisingly matter-of-fact now that her 
errand was successfully accomplished, “we’ll go home. I’d 
like a glass of brandy and a smoke, myself; and I read in 
your mind that such is your chief desire, at present.” 

Back at the cottage again, and comfortable once more, 
Heldra requested me to bear the coffer into her room, which 
I did. For over an hour she remained in there, then returned 
to the living room where I sat, and I stared at the picture 
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she presented. If she had always been beautiful, now she was 
surpassingly glorious. 

Instead of the usual crimson robe, her lovely body was 
sheathed in a sleeveless, sheer, tightly fitting silken slip, cut 
at the throat in a long sloping V reaching nearly to her waist. 
The garment was palest sea-green, so flimsy in texture that 
h' might as well have been compounded of mingled moon- 
mist and cobwebs. Her rosy-pearl flesh gleamed through the 
fabric with an alluring shimmer which thrilled anew my 
jaded old senses at the artistic wonder of her. 

A gold collar, gem-studded, unmistakably of ancient 
Egyptian workmanship, was resting on her superb shoulders 
— ^loot of some viking foray into the far Southlands, doubtless, 
A broad girdle of gold plates, squared, and also gem-studded, 
was about her sloping hips, and was clasped in front by a 
broader plate with a sun-emblem in jeweled sets; from 
which plate or buckle it fell in two broad bands nearly to her 
white slender feet. 

Broad torques of gold on upper arms and about her 
wrists, and an intricately wrought golden tiara with disks of 
engraved gold pendent by chains and hanging over her 
ears, set off her loveliness as never before. Even her red-gold 
hair, braided in two thick ropes, falling over her breasts to 
below her waist, were clasped by gem-set brooches of gold. 

“Ragnar Wave-Flame’s gift to me, O Jarl Wulf,” she 
breathed softly. “Do you like your niece thus arrayed?” 

Norse princess out of an elder day, or Norse witch from an 
even older and wickeder period of the world — whichever this 
Heldra Helstrom was, of one thing I was certain, no lovelier 
woman ever lived than this superb being who styled herself 
my “niece.” 

And so I told her, and was amply rewarded by the radi- 
ance of her smile, and the ecstatic kiss she implanted on my 
cheek. 

Despite her splendid array, she perched on the arm of 
my chair, and began toying with my left hand. Presently 
she lifted it to the level of my eyes, laughing softly. I’d felt 
nothing, yet she’d slipped a broad tarnished silver ring of 
antique design on my third finger. 

“It was yours in the ancient days, O Jarl Wulf,” she whis- 
pered in her favorite tongue — the archaic form of the Norse 
language. “Yours again is the ancient ring, now! Ragnar her- 
self carved the mystic runes upon it. Shall I read them, O Jarl, 
or will you?” 
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“They are beyond my skill,” I confessed. “The words are 
in the ‘secret’ language that only the ‘Rime-Kanaars’ under- 
stood. Nor was it well for others than witches and warlocks 
to seek to understand them.” 

“Ragnar took that ring from Jarl Wulf s finger ere she set 
fire to the dragon-ship,” Heldra murmured. “Had those runes 
been on the ring when your foes set upon you — ^they, not 
you, would have perished in the sword-play, Jarl Red-Sword! 

“But the sea-bom witch knew that you would weary of 
ValhaUa in a day to come, and would return to this 
world of strife and slaying, of loss and grief, of hate and 
the glutting of vengeance — and, knowing, she carved runes, 
that in time the charmed ring would return to its proper 
owner. 

“It is her express command that I read them to you, for 
knowing the runes, never shall water drown or fire burn; 
nor sword or spear or ax ever wound you, so be it that in time 
of danger you speak the weird words! 

“And for my sake — you who are my ‘Uncle John’ to all 
the rest of the world, but to me are dearer than old Jarl 
Wulf was to Ragnar the sea-witch — I implore you to learn 
the runic charm, and use it if ever danger menaces. Promise 
me! Promise me, I say!” 

Her silvery voice was vibrant with fierce intensity. She 
caught my right hand and pressed it against her palpitant 
body, just beneath her proudly swelling left breast. 

“Promise!” she reiterated. “I beg your promise! With your 
right hand on my heart I adjure you to learn the rune.” 

“No fool like an old fool,” I grumbled, adding a trifle 
maliciously, “particularly when in the hands of a lovely 
woman. But such a fuss you make over a few words of 
outlandish gibberish! Read me the rune, then, witch-maid! 
I’d learn words worse than those can be to please you and 
set your mind at rest.” 

With her scarlet lips close to my ear, with bated breath, 
and in a tone so low I could barely catch her carefully enun- 
ciated syllables, she whispered the words. And although her 
whisper was softer than the sighing of gentlest summer breeze, 
the tones rang on my inner hearing like strokes of a great 
war-hammer smiting on a shield of bronze. There was no 
need to repeat them — either on her part or mine. There was 
no likelihood of my ever forgetting that runic charm. I could 
not, even if 1 would. 

“Surely,” 1 muttered, “you are adept in the ancient 
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magic. Well for me that you love me, else your witcherie 
might — ” 

Most amazingly she laughed a clear, ringing merriment 
with no trace of the mystic about it. 

“Let me show you something — a game, a play; onfe that 
will amuse me and entertain you.” 

She fairly danced across the room and into her own room, 
emerging with an antique mirror of some burnished, silver- 
like metal. This she held out to me. I grasped it by its 
handle obediently enough, humoring this new whim. 

“Look into it and say if it is a good mirror,” she bade, her 
sapphire eyes a-dance with elfin mirth. 

I looked. All I could see was my same old face, tanned 
and wrinkled, which I daily saw whenever I shaved or 
combed my hair, and I told her so. She perched again on 
the arm of my chair, laid her cheek against mine, and 
curved her cool arm about my neck. 

“Now look again!” 

Again the mirror told truth. I saw my face the same as 
ever, and hers as well, “Like a rose beside a granite boulder,” 
as 1 assured her. 

“You do but see yourself as you think of yourself,” she 
murmured softly, “and me you behold as you believe me 
to be.” 

She brought her lips close to the mirror and breathed 
upon its surface with her warm breath. It clouded over, then 
cleared. Her voice came, more murmurous than before, 
but with a definite note of sadness: 

“Once more, look! Behold yourself as I see you always; 
and behold me as I know myself to be! And when I am 
gone beyond your ken, remember the witch-maid, Heldra, as 
one woman who loved you, so truly that she showed you her- 
self as she actually was!” 

The man’s face was still my own, but mine as it was in the 
days of early manhood, ere life’s thunders had graven their 
scars on brow and cheeks and lips, and before the snows of 
many winters had whitened my hair. 

Her features were no less beautiful, but in her reflected 
eyes 1 saw ages and ages of life, and bitter experience, and 
terrible wisdom that was far more wicked than holy; and 
it came to me with conviction irrefutable that beside this 
young-appearing girl, maid, or woman, all my years were 
but as the span of a puling babe compared to the ageless 
age of an immortal. 
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•That, at least, is no glamyr'" her voice sighed drearily, 
heavy with the burden of her own knowledge of herself. 

I laid my thick, heavy old arm across her smooth satiny 
white shoulders, and 1 turned her head until her sapphire 
eyes met mine fairly. Very gently I kissed her on her brow. 

“Heldra Helstrom,” I said, and my voice sounded husky 
with emotion, “you may be all you have just shown me, 
or worse! You may be Ragnar Wave-Flame herself, the sea- 
witch who never dies. You may be even what I sometimes 
suspect, the empress of Hell, come amongst mortals for no 
good purpose! But be you what you may, old or young, maid 
or woman, good or evil, witch, spirit, angel or she-devil, such 
as you are, you are you and 1 am I, and for some weird 
reason we seem to love each other in our own way; so let 
there be an end to what you are or have been, or who I was 
in other lives, and content ourselves with what is!” 

Were those bright glitters in her sapphire eyes tear-drops 
ready to fall? If so, I was not sure, for with a cry like that of a 
lost soul who had found sanctuary, she buried her face on 
my shoulder. . . . 

After a long silence, she slipped from the arm of my chair, 
and wordlessly, her face averted, she passed into her room. 
After an hour or so, I went to my own room — ^but I could 
not sleep. . . . 

Time passed, and I dwelt in a fool’s paradise, dreaming 
that it would last for ever. 

The summer colony began to arrive. There were cottages 
all along the shore, but there were likewise big estates, whose 
owners were rated as “somebodies,” to put it mildly. 

A governor of a great and sovereign state; an ex-president 
of our nation; several foreign diplomats and some of their 
legation attaches — but why enumerate, when one man only 
concerns this narrative? 

Michael Commnenus, tall, slight, dapper, inclined to 
swarthiness, with black eyes under crescent-curved black 
eyebrows; with supercilious smiling lips, a trifle too red for 
a man; with suave Old World manners, and a most amaz- 
ingly conceited opinion of himself as a Ladycharmer. 

It was not his first summer in our midst; and although 
when he was in Washington at his legation I never gave him 
a thought, when I saw his too handsome face on the beach, I 
felt a trifle sick! I knew, positively, that the minute he set 
eyes on Heldra. ... Of course I knew, too, that my witch- 
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niece could take care of herself; but just the same, I sensed 
annoyance, and perhaps, tragedy. 

Well, I was in nowise mistaken. 

Heldra and I were just about to shove off in my dory for 
a sail. It was about her chief delight, and mine too, for that 
matter. 

Casually, along strolled Michael Commnenus, twirling a 
slender stick, caressing a slender black thread he styled a 
mustache, smiling his approbation of himself. Fd seen that 
variety of casual approach before. As our flippant young 
modems say, it was old stuff. 

Out of the corner of my eye I watched. The Don Juan 
smirk faded when his calculating, appraising eyes met her 
sapphire orbs, now shining like the never-melting polar 
ice. An expression of bewilderment spread over his features. 
His swarthy skin went a sickly greenish-bronze. Involuntarily 
he crossed himself and passed on. The man was afraid, 
actually fear-struck! 

“Ever see him before, Heldra?” I queried. “He looked at 
you as if the devil would be a pleasanter sight. That’s one 
man who failed to fall for your vivid beauty, you sea- 
witch!” 

“Who is he?” she asked in a peculiar tone. “I liked his 
looks even less than he liked mine.” 

“Michael Commnenus,” I informed her, and was about 
to give her his pedigree as we local people knew him, but 
was interrupted by her violently explosive: 

“Who?” 

“Michael Commnenus,” I stated again, a trifle testily. “And 
you needn’t shout! What had he done — ” but again she 
interrupted, speaking her archaic Norsk: 

“Ho! Varang Chiefs of the Guard Imperial! Thorfinn! 
Arvid! Sven! And ye who followed them — Gudrun! Rand- 
var! Haakon! Smid! And all ye Varangs in Valhalla, give 
ear! And ye, O fiends, witches, warlocks, trolls, vampyrs, and 
all the dark gods who dwell in Hel’s halls where the eternal 
frozen fires blaze without heat, give ear to my voice, and 
cherish my words, for I give ye all joyous tidings. 

“He lives! After all these long centuries Michael Com- 
mnenus dwells again on the bosom of fair Earth! In a body 
of flesh and blood and bone, of nerve and tissue and muscle 
he lives! He lives, I say! And I have found him! 

“Oh, now I know why the Norns who rule all fate sent 
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me to this place. And I shall not fail ye, heroes! Content 
ye, one and all, I shall not fail!” 

Was this the gorgeous beauty I’d learned to love for her 
gentleness? Hers was the face of a furious female demon for 
a moment; but then her normal expression returned and 
she sighed heavily. 

“Heed me not, Uncle John,” she said drearily. “I did 
but recall an ancient tale of foul treachery perpetrated on 
sundry Norsemen in the Varangian Guard of a Byzantine 
emperor ages agone. 

“The niddering — worse than ‘coward’ — ^who wrought the 
bane of some thirty-odd vikings, was a Commnenus, nephew 
to the Emperor Alexander Commnenus. ... I live too 
much in memories of the past, 1 fear, and for the moment 
somewhat forgot myself in the hate all good Norse maids 
should hold toward any who bear the accursed name of the 
Commneni. 

“Still even as I know you to be old Jarl Wulf Red-Brand 
returned to this world through the gateway of birth — it 
would be nothing surprising if this spawn of the Commneni 
were in truth that same Michael Commnenus of whom the 
tale is told.” 

“The belief in reincarnation is age-old,” I said reflectively. 
“And in several parts of the world it is a fundamental 
tenet of religion. If there be truth in the idea, there is, as 
you say, nothing surprising if anybody now living should 
have been anybody else in some former life. . . . And that 
sample of the Commneni appears quite capable of any 
treachery that might serve a purpose at the moment! But, 
Heldra,” I implored her, struck by a sudden intuition, “I 
beg of you not to indulge in any of your deviltries, witcheries, 
or Norse magic. If this Michael is that other Michael, yet 
that was long ago; and if he has not already atoned for his 
sin, you may be very sure that somewhere, sometime, some- 
how he will atone; so do not worry your regal head about 
him.” 

“Spoken like a right Saga-man,” she smiled as I finished 
my brief homily. “I thank you for your words of wisdom. 
And now, Jarl Wulf Red-Brand, 1 know you to be fey as 
well as I am. ‘Surely he will atone for his sin’ ... oh! a most 
comforting thought! So let us think no more about the 
matter.” 

I glanced sharply at her. Her too instant acquiescence 
was suspicious. But her sapphire eyes met mine fairly, 
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smilingly, sending as always a warm glow of contentment 
through me. So I accepted her assurance as it sounded, and 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of the sail and the sound 
of her silvery voice as she sang an old English love ballad 
I’d known as a young man. And under the spell of her 
magnetic personality gradually the episode of Michael Com- 
mnenus faded into nothingness — for a while. 

A couple of days later, just about dark, Heldra came down 
the stairs from the attic, where she’d been rummaging. In 
her hand she carried an old violin-case. I looked and grinned 
ruefully. 

“You are a bad old Uncle John,” she scolded. “Why did 
you not tell me you played the ‘fidel,’ even as Jarl Wulf 
played one in his time? Think of all the sweet music you 
might have made in the past winter nights, and think of 
the dances I might have danced for your delight while you 
played — even as Ragnar danced for her old Jarl.” 

“But I did not tell you that I played a fiddle — ^because I 
don’t,” I stated flatly. “That is a memento of an absurd am- 
bition I once cherished, but which died a-boming. I tried 
to learn the thing, but the noises I extracted were so 
abominable that I quit before I’d fairly got started.” 

“You are teasing,” she retorted, her eyes sparkling with 
mischief. “But I am not to be put off thus easily. Tonight you 
will play, and I will dance — such a dance as you have 
never beheld even when you were Jarl Wulf.” 

“If I try to play that thing,” I assured her seriously, 
“you’ll have a time dancing to my discords, you gorgeous 
tease!” 

“We’ll see,” she nodded. “But even as my magic revealed 
to me the whereabouts of the ‘fidel’ so my spirit tells me 
that you play splendidly.” 

“Your ‘magic’ may be all right, but your ‘spirit’ has cer- 
tainly misinformed you,” I growled. 

“My spirit has never yet lied to me — nor has it done 
so this time.” Her tone was grave, yet therein was a lurking 
mockery; and I became a trifle provoked. 

“All right,” I assented grouchily. “Whenever you feel like 
hearing me ‘play,’ I’ll do it. And you’ll never want to listen 
to such noises again.” 

She went into her room laughing sweetly, and took the 
fiddle with her. 

After supper she said nothing about me playing that old 
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fiddle, and I fatuously thought she’d let the matter drop. 
But about ten o’clock she went to her room without a word. 
She emerged after a bit, wearing naught but a sheer loose 
palest blue silk robe, held at the waist only by a tiny jeweled 
gold filligree clasp. Loose as the robe was, it clung lovingly to 
her every curve as if caressing the beauteous, statuesque body 
it could not and would not conceal. 

She was totally devoid of all ornament save that tiny 
brooch, and her wondrous fiery-gold hair was wholly uncon- 
fined, falling below her waist in a cascade of shimmering 
sunset hues, against which her rose-pearl body gleamed 
through the filmy, gossamer-like robe. 

Again she sat and talked for a while. But along toward 
midnight she broke a short silence with: 

“I’ll be back in a minute. I wish to prepare for my dancing.” 

From her room she brought four antique bronze lamps 
and a strangely shaped um of oil. She filled the lamps and 
placed one at each comer of the living room, on the floor. 

Back into her room she went, and out again with an 
octagonal-shaped stone, flat on both sides, about an inch 
thick, and some four inches across. This she placed on the 
low taboret whereon I usually kept my nargileh. She propped 
up that slab of stone as if placing a mirror — which I decided 
it couldn’t very well be, as it did not even reflect light but 
seemed as dull as a slab of slate. 

As a final touch, she brought out that confounded old fid- 
dle! And on her scarlet lips was a smile that a seraph 
might have envied, so innocent and devoid of guile it seemed. 

“What’s this?” I demanded — as if I didn’t know! 

“Your little ‘fidel’ with which you will make for your 
Heldra such a rapturous music,” she smiled caressingly. 

“Um-m-m-m!” I grunted. “And what are those lamps for — 
and that ugly slab of black rock?” 

“That black slab is a ‘Hel-stone,’ having the property of 
reflecting whatever is directly before it, if illumined by those 
four lamps placed at certain angles; and later it will give 
off those same reflections — even as the stuff called luminous 
calcium sulfide absorbs light-rays until surcharged, and then 
emits them, when properly exposed. So, you see, we can 
preserve the picture of my dance.” 

“Heldra,” I demanded sharply, “are you up to some 
devilishness? All this looks amazingly like the stage-setting 
for witchworking!” 

“I have sung for you, on different nights,” she replied in 
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gentlest reproach, “and have told old tales, and have at- 
tired myself again and again for your pleasure in beholding 
me. Have all these things ever bewitched you, or harmed 
anyone? How, then, can the fact of my dancing for my 
own satisfaction, before the mystic Hel-stone, do any harm?” 

As ever, she won. Her sapphire orbs did queer things to me 
whenever they looked into my own gray, faded old eyes — 
trembling me to understand and approve whatever she did, 
simply because she was she and I was I. 

“All right,” I said. “But you’re making a fool of me — 
insisting that I play this old fiddle. Well — I’ll teach you a 
lesson!” And I drew the bow over the strings with a most 
appalling wail. 

And with the unexpected swiftness of a steel trap closing 
on its victim, icy fingers locked about my wrist, and I 
knew very definitely that another and alien personality was 
guiding my arm and fingers! But there came likewise a swift 
certitude that if I behaved, no harm would ensue — ^to 
me, at least. So I let the thing have its way — and listened to 
such music as I had not believed could be played on any 
instrument devised by a mortal. 

I wish that I could describe that music, but I do not 
know the right words. I doubt if they have been invented. It 
was wild, barbaric, savage, but likewise it was alluring, 
seductive, stealing away all inhibitions — ^too much of it would 
have corrupted the angels in heaven. I was almost in a 
stupor, intoxicated, like a hasheesh-eater in a drugged dream, 
spellbound, unable to break from the thralldom holding my 
will, drowning in rapture well-nigh unbearable. 

Heldra suddenly blew out the big kerosene lamp standing 
on the table, leaving as sole illumination the rays from those 
four bronze lights, standing in the corners. 

Her superb body moved gracefully, slowly at first, then 
faster, into the intricate figure and pattern of a dance that 
was old when the world was young. . . . 

With inward horror I knew the why and wherefore of that 
entire ceremonial; knew I’d been be-cozened and be-japed; 
yet knew, likewise, that it was too late for interference. I 
could not even speak. I could but watch, while some per- 
sonality alien to my body played maddeningly on my fiddle, 
and the “niece” I loved danced a dance deliberately planned 
to seduce a man who hated and feared the dancer — and for 
what devilish purpose I could well guess! 

I saw the light-rays converge on her alluring, statuesque 
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body, saw them apparently pass through her and impinge on 
the surface of that black, sullen, octagonal Hel-stone, and be 
greedily swallowed up, until the dull, black surface glowed 
like a rare black Australian opal; and ever the dancing of 
the witch-girl grew more alluring, more seductive, more 
abandoned. And I knew why Heldra was thus shamefully — 
shamelessly, rather — conducting! She had read Michael Com- 
mnenus his character very accurately; knew that his soul had 
recognized her hatred for him, and feared her — and that 
her one chance to get him in her clutches lay in inflaming 
his senses . . . and she’d even told me the properties of that 
most damnable Hel-stone! 

Wilder and faster came the music, and swifter and still 
more alluring grew the rhythmic response as Heldra’s lovely 
body swayed and spun and swooped and postured; until ul- 
timately her waving arms brought her fluttering hands, in the 
briefest of touches, into contact with the tiny brooch at her 
waist and the filmy robe was swept away in a single gesture 
that was faithfully recorded on the sullen surface of the 
Hel-stone. 

Instantly the dancer stopped as if petrified, her arms 
outstretched as in invitation, her regal head thrown back, 
showing the long smooth white column of her throat, her 
clear, half-closed, sapphireblue eyes agleam with subtle 
challenge. . . . 

The uncanny music died in a single sighing, sobbing whis- 
per, poisonsweet . . . the clutching, icy fingers were gone 
from my wrist . . . my first coherent thought was: Had that 
spell been directed at me, the old adage anent “old fools” 
would have been swiftly justified! 

And I knew that to all intents and purposes, Michael Com- 
mnenus was sunk! 

Just the same, I was furious. Heldra had gone too far, and 
I told her so, flatly. I pointed out in terms unmistakable that 
what she planned was murder, or worse, and that this 
was modem America wherein witchcraft had neither place 
nor sanction, and that I’d be no accessory to any such devil- 
ishness as she was contriving. Oh, oh, I made myself and my 
meaning plain. 

Her voice genuinely regretful, in her eyes was a light of 
sincere love. She came to me and wrapped her white arms 
about my neck, murmuring terms of affectionate consolation. 

“Poor dear Uncle John! Heldra was thoughtless — wicked 
me! And I might have involved you in serious trouble? I am 
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ashamed! But the fate laid upon me by the Noras is 
heavy, and I may not evade it, even for you, whom I love. 
Tell me,” she demanded suddenly, “if I should destroy the 
vile earthworm without any suspicion attaching to you, or 
to me, would you love me as before, even knowing what I 
had done?” 

“No!” I fairly snarled the denial. I wanted it to be em- 
phatic. 

She smiled serenely, and kissed me full on my lips. 

“I never thought to thank a mortal for lying to me, but 
now I do! Deep in your heart I can read your true feeling, 
and I am glad! But now” — and her tone took on a 
sadness most desolate — “I regret to say that on the morrow 
I leave you. The lovely garments you gave me, and the 
trunks containing them I take with me, as you would not 
wish that I go emptyhanded. Nor will I insult you, O Jarl Wulf, 
by talk of payment. 

“When I am gone, you will just casually mention that I 
have returned to my home, and the local gossips will not 
suspect aught untoward. And soon I shall be forgotten, and 
no one will suspect, or possibly connect you, or me, with what 
inevitably must happen to that spawn of the Commneni. 

“But of this be very sure: Somewhere, sometime, you and 
I shall be together again . . .” Her voice broke, she kissed me 
fiercely on the lips, then tenderly on both cheeks, then lastly, 
with a queer reverence, on my furrowed old brow. Then she 
turned, went straight to her room, shut the door, and I 
heard the click of the key as she locked herself in, for the 
first time during the stay in my house. . . . 

Next morning, as she’d planned, she departed on the 
first train cityward. I’d given her money enough for all her 
requirements — more, indeed, than she was willing to take at 
first, declaring that she intended selling some few of her 
jewels. 

And with her departure went all which made life worth 
living. . . . 

Heavily I dragged my reluctant feet back to the empty 
shell of a cottage which until then had been an earthly 
paradise to an old man — and the very first thing I laid eyes 
on was that accursed Hel-stone, lying on the living room 
table. 

I picked it up, half minded to shatter it to fragments, but 
an idea seized me. I bore it down-cellar, where semi-darkness 
prevailed, and the Hel-stone glowed softly with its witch- 
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light, showing me the loveliness of her who had departed 
from me. And I pressed the cold octagon to my lips, 
thankful that she’d left me the thing as a feeble substitute 
for her presence. Then I turned and went back upstairs, 
found an old ivory box of Chinese workmanship, and placed 
the Hel-stone therein, very carefully, as a thing — priceless. 

I went to bed early that night. There was no reason to sit 
up. But I could not sleep. I lay there in my bed, cursing 
the entire line of Commneni, root, trunk and branch, from 
the first of that ilk whom history records to this latest scion, 
or “spawn,” as Heldra had termed him. 

Around midnight, being still wakeful, I arose, got the 
Hel-stone and sat in the darkness — and gradually became 
aware that I was not alone! Looking up, I saw her Fd lost 
standing in a witch-glow of phosphorescent light. I knew at 
once that it was not Heldra in person, but her “scin-lacca” or 
“shining double,” a “sending,” and that it was another of 
her witcheries. 

“But even this is welcome,” I thought. Then I felt her 
thought expressed through that phantasmal semblance of 
her own gorgeous self — and promptly strove, angrily, to re- 
sist her command. Much good it did me! 

Utterly helpless, yet fully cognizant of my actions, but 
oddly assured that about me was a cloak of invisibility 
— ^the “glamyr” of the ancient Alrunas — I dressed, took the 
Hel-stone, and pressed out into the night. 

Straight to the cottage of Commnenus I went, pawed about 
under the doorstep, and planted there the Hel-stone; then 
still secure in the mystic glamor, I returned to my own abode. 

And no sooner had I seated myself in my chair for a 
smoke, than I realized fully the utter devilishness of that 
witch from out the wintry seas whom I had taken into my 
home and had sponsored as my “niece” in the eyes of the 
world. 

Right then I decided to go back and get that Hel-stone, 
and smash it — and couldn’t do it! I got sleepy so suddenly 
that I awoke to find that it was broad daylight, and nine- 
thirty a.m. And from then on, as regularly as twilight came, 
I could only stay awake so long as I kept my thoughts away 
from that accursed Hel-stone; wherefore I determined that 
the thing could stay where it was until it rotted, for all me! 

Then Commnenus came along the beach late one after- 
noon. He raised his hat in the Old World, courtly fashion, 
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and tried to make some small talk. I grunted churlishly 
and ignored him. But finally he came out bluntly with: 

“Professor Craig, I know your opinion of me, and admit 
it is to some extent justifiable. I seem to have acquired the 
reputation of being a Don Juan. But I ask you to believe 
that I bitterly regret that — now! Yet, despite that reputa- 
tion, Fd like to ask you a most natural question if I may.” 

I nodded assent, unprepared for what was coming, yet 
somehow assured it would concern Heldra. Nor was 1 at all 
disappointed, for he fairly blurted out: 

“When do you expect Miss Helstrom to return, if at all?” 

I was flabbergasted! That is the only word adequate. I 
glared at him in a black fury. When 1 could catch my 
breath I demanded: 

“How did even you summon up the infernal gall to ask me 
that?” 

His reply finished flattening me out 

“Because I love her! Wait” — ^he begged — “and hear me 
out, please! Even a criminal is allowed &at courtesy.” Then 
as I nodded grudgingly, he resumed: 

“The first time I saw her, something deep within me shrank 
away from her with repulsion. Still, I admired her match- 
less beauty. But of late, since her departure, there is not a 
night I do not see her in my mind’s eye, and I know that I 
love her, and hope that she will return; hence my query. 

“I will be frank — I even hope that she noticed me and 
read my admiration without dislike. Perhaps two minds 
can reach each other — sometimes. For invariably I see her 
with head thrown back, her eyes half closed, and her arms 
held out as if calling me to come to her. And if I knew her 
whereabouts I’d most certainly go, nor would I be ‘trifling,’ 
where she is concerned. I want to win her, if possible, as my 
wife; and an emperor should be proud to call her that — ” 

“Very romantic,” I sneered. “But, Mr. Woman-Chaser, I 
cut my eye-teeth a long while before you were bom, and Fm 
not so easily taken in. The whereabouts of my niece is no 
concern of yours. So get away from me before I lose my tem- 
per, or I’ll not be answerable for my actions. Get!” 

He went! The expression of my face and the rage in my 
eyes must have warned him that I was in a killing humor. 
Well, I was. But likewise, I was sick with fear. >^at he’d 
just told me was sufficient to sicken me — ^the Hel-stone had 
gotten in its damnable work. My very soul was aghast as it 
envisioned the inevitable consequences. • • • 
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An idea obsessed me, and 1 needed the shades of night 
to cloak my purpose. 

Aimlessly I wandered from room to room in my cottage, 
and finally drifted into the room which had been Heldra’s. 
Still aimlessly I pulled open drawer after drawer in the 
dresser, and in the lowest one 1 heard a faint metallic clink. 

The four antique bronze lamps were there. I shrewdly sus- 
pected she had left them there as means of establishing con- 
tact with her, should need arise. 1 examined them, and found, 
as I’d hoped, that they were filled. 

Around ten o’clock I placed those lamps in the four cor- 
ners of the living room, and lighted them, precisely as I’d 
seen Heldra do. Then I tried my talents at making an in- 
vocation. 

“Heldra! Heldra! Heldra!” I called. “I, John Craig, who 
gave you shelter at your need, call to you now, wheresoever 
you be, to come to me at my need!” 

The four lights went out, yet not a breath of air stirred in 
the room. A faintly luminous glow, the witch-light, ensued; 
and there she stood, or rather, the scin-lacca, her shining 
double! But I knew that anything I might say to it would be 
the same as if she were there in the flesh. 

“Heldra,” I beseeched that witchlighted simulacrum, “by 
the love you gave me, as Ragnar loved Jarl Wulf Red-Sword, 
I ask that you again enshroud me with the mantle of invis- 
ibility, the ‘glamyr,’ and allow me to lift that accursed Hel- 
stone from where you compelled me to conceal it. Let me 
return it to you, at any place you may appoint, so that it 
can do no more harm. 

“Already that poor bewitched fool is madly in love with 
you, because the radiations of that enchanted stone have 
saturated him every time he put foot on the doorstep beneath 
which I buried it! 

“Heldra, grant me this one kindness, and I will condone 
all sins you ever did in all your witch-life.” 

The shining wraith nodded slowly, unmistakably assenting 
to my request As from a far distance 1 heard a faint 
whisper: 

“Since it is your desire, get the Hel-stone, and bear it your- 
self to the sea-cave at the foot of the great cliff guarding the 
north passage into the harbor. Once you have home it ^ere, 
its work, and yours, are done. 

“And 1 thank you for saying that you will condone all I 
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have ever done, for the burden of the past is heavy, and 
your words have made it easier to bear.” 

The shining wraith vanished, and I went forth into the 
darkness. Straight to the house where I’d hidden the Hel- 
stone I betook myself, felt under the step, found what 1 
sought, took it with an inward prayer of gratitude that be- 
cause of Heldra’s “glamyr” I had not been caught at some- 
thing questionable in appearance, and started up the beach. 

The tide was nearly out; so I walked rapidly, as I had some 
distance to go, and the sea-cave Heldra had designated could 
not be entered at high tide, although once within, one was 
safe enough and could leave when the entrance was once 
more exposed. 

I entered the cave believing that I’d promptly be rid of the 
entire mess, once and for all. But there was no one there, and 
the interior of the cave was as dark as Erebus. I lit a match, 
and saw nothing. The match burned out. I fumbled for an- 
other — a dazzling ray from a flashlight blinded me for a 
moment, then left my face and swept the cave. A hated 
voice, suave yet menacing, said: 

“Well, Professor Craig, you may now hand me whatever 
it was that you purloined from under my doorstep!” 

An extremely business-like automatic pistol was aimed in 
the exact direction of my solar plexus — and the speaker was 
none other than Michael Commnenus! 

Very evidently the mystic “glamyr” had failed to work that 
time. And I was in a rather nasty predicament. 

Then, abruptly, Heldra came! She looked like an aveng- 
ing fury, emerging out of nowhere, apparently, and the tables 
were turned. She wore a dark cloak or long mantle draped 
over her head and falling to her feet. 

Her right hand was outstretched, and with her left hand 
she seized the Hel-stone from my grasp. She pointed one finger 
at Commnenus, and did not even touch him; yet had she 
smote with an ancient warhammer the eflect would have been 
the same. 

“You dog, and son of a long line of dogs!” her icy voice 
rang with excoriating virulence. “Drop that silly pistol! Drop 
it, I say!” 

A faint blue flicker snapped from her extended finger — 
the pistol fell from a flaccid hand. Commnenus seemed to- 
tally paralyzed. Heldra’s magic held him completely in 
thralldom. • • • I snapped into activity and scooped up the 
gum 
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“Followed me, did you?” I snarled. “I’ll — ” 

“Wait, Jarl Wulf!” Heldra’s tone was frankly amused. 
“No need for you to do aught! Mine is the blood-feud, mine 
the blood-right! And ere I finish with you Michael Commne- 
nus, an ancient hate will be surfeited, and an ancient ven- 
geance, too long delayed, will be consummated.” 

“Heldra,” I began, for dread seized me at the ominous 
quality of her words, “I will not stand for this affair going 
any farther! I — ” 

“Be silent! Seat yourself over there against the waH and 
watch and hear, but move not nor speak again, lest I silence 
you for ever!” 

A force irresistible hurled me across the cave and set me 
down, hard, on a flat rock. I realized fully that I was obey- 
ing her mandate — couldn’t speak, couldn’t even move my 
eyelids, so thoroughly had she inMbited any further inter- 
ference on my part. 

Paying no forther attention to Commnenus for the mo- 
ment, she crossed over to me, bent and kissed me on my lips, 
her sapphire eyes laughing into my own blazing, wrathful eyes. 

“Poor dear! It is too bad, but you made me do it. I 
wanted you to, help me all the way through this tangled 
coil — but you have been so difficult to manage! Yet in some 
ways you have played into my hands splendidly. Yes, even 
to bringing the Hel-stone back to me — and I would not care 
to lose that for a king’s ransom. And I put it into yon 
fool’s head to be wakeful tonight, and see you regain the 
Hel-stone, and follow you — and thus walk into my nice little 
trap. 

“And now!” 

She whirled and faced Commnenus. And for all that he 
was spellbound, in his eyes I read fear and a ghastly fore- 
knowledge of some dreadful fate about to be meted out to 
him at her hands. 

She picked up the flashlight he had dropped and extin- 
guished it with the dry comment: 

“We need a different light here — ^the Hel-light from Hela’s 
halls!” And at her word, a most peculiar light pervaded the 
cave, and there was that about its luminance that actually 
affrighted. Again she spoke: 

“Michael Commnenus, you utterly vflte worm of the 
earth! You know that your doom is upon you — but as yet you 
know not why. O beast lower than the swine! Harken 
and remember my words even after eternity is swallowed up 
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in the Twilight of the Gods! You are a modem, and know not 
that the self, the soul, is eternal, undying, changing its body 
and name in every clime and period, yet ever the same soul, 
responsible for the deeds of its bodies. You have even prated 
of your soul — ^when in fact, you are the property of the soul! 

“Watch, now!” She pointed to the cave entrance. “Behold 
there the wisps of sea-fog gathering; and gradually will come 
the rising tide. And on the curtain of that cold, swirling mist, 
behold the pictures of the past — a past centuries old; a past 
wherein your craven, treacherous soul sinned beyond all 
pardon! 

“Look you, too, Jarl Wulf Red-Brand, so that in all the 
days remaining to you upon Earth, you may know that his 
doom was just, and that Heldra is but executing a merited 
penalty! 

“And while the shuttles of the Noras weave the tapestry 
of the sin of this Commnenus, 1 will tell all the tale of his 
crimes. 

“In Byzantium reigned the emperor, Alexander Commne- 
nus. Secure on his throne, guarded by the ponderous axes 
and the long swords of the Varangians, the splendid sons of 
the Norse-lands, who had gone a-viking. Trusted and loved 
were the Varangs by the emperor, and oft he boasted of 
their fidelity, swearing on the cross of Constantine that to 
the last man would his Varangs perish ere one would flinch 
a step from overwhelming foes, citing in proof their battle- 
cry: 

“ ‘Valhalla! Valhalla! Victory or Valhalla!’ 

“Into the harbor of the Golden Horn sailed the viking 
long-ship, the Grettir, Three noble brothers owned her — 
Thorfinn, Arvid, Sven. With them sailed their sister . . . her 
fame as an Alruna-maid, prophetess and priestess, was sung 
throughout the Norse lands. No man so low but bore her 
reverence. Sin it was to cast eyes of desire on any Alruna, 
and the sister of the three brothers was held especially holy. 

“Between the hands of the Emperor Alexander Commne- 
nus, the three brethren placed their hands, swearing fealty 
for a year and a day. Thirty fighting-men, their crew, fol- 
lowed wherever the three brothers led. And the great 
emperor, hearing of their war-fame from others of the Va- 
rangian guard, gave the brothers high place in his esteem, and 
held them nigh his own person. 

“Their sister, the Alruna-maid, was treated as became her 
rank and holy repute. Aye! Even in Christian Byzantium 
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respect and honor were shown her by the priests of an alien 
belief. But one man in Byzantium aspired more greatly 
than any other, Norseman or Byzantine, had ever dared. 

“A Commnenus he, grand admiral of Byzantium’s war 
fleet, nephew of the emperor, enjoying to the full the confidence 
and love of his imperial uncle. Notorious for his profligacy, 
he cast his libertine eyes on the Norse Alruna-maid, but with 
no thought of making her his wife. Nay! ’Twas only as his 
leman he desired her. ... So, he plotted. . . . 

“The three brothers, Thorfinn, Arvid, Sven, with their full 
crew, in the long ship Grettir were ordered to sea to cruise 
against certain pirates harrying a portion of the emperor’s 
coasts. 

“Every man of the Grettifs crew died the death of rats — 
poison in the watercasks! . . . They died as no Norseman 
should die, brutes’ deaths, unfit for Valhalla and the com- 
pany of heroes who had passed in battle! And their splendid 
bodies, warped and distorted by pangs of the poison, were 
cast overside as prey for sharks, by two creatures of this 
grand admiral, whom he had sent with the three brothers as 
pilots knowing the coast. They placed the drug in the casks, 
they flung over the dead and dying, they ran the Grettir 
aground and set fire to her — but his was the command— 
and his the crime!” 

And as Heldra told the tale, in a voice whose dreary 
tones made the recital seem even worse — the watching Com- 
mnenus and 1 saw clearly depicted on the curtain of the mist, 
each separate incident. . • • Heldra turned to the wildly glar- 
ing Michael. 

“There was but one person in all Byzantium who knew the 
truth,” she screamed in sudden frenzy. “1 give back for 
a moment your power of speech. Say, O fooll Coward! 
Niddering! Who am I?” 

Abruptly she tore off the somber cloak and stood in all 
her loveliness, enhanced by every ornament she once had 
worn for my pleasure of beholding her thus arrayed. 

A cry of unearthly terror broke from the staring Com- 
mnenus. His voice was a strangled croak as he gasped: 

“The Alruna-maid, Heldra! The red-haired sea-witch— 
sister to the three brothers, Thorfinn, Arvid, Sven!” 

“Aye, you foul dog! And me you took at night, after they 
sailed away, and me you shut up where my cries for aid 
could not be heard; and me you would have despoiled — ^me, 
the Alruna-maid, sworn to chastityl 
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“Yet I escaped from that last dreadful dungeon wherein 
you immured me — how? 

“By that magic known to such as I, I called upon the em- 
press of the Underworld, Hela herself, and pledged her my 
service in return for indefinitely continued life, until I 
could repay you and avenge the heroes denied the joys of 
Valhalla — by you! 

“And now — comes swiftly the doom I have planned for 
you . . . you who now remember!” 

Heldra spoke truly. Swiftly it came! Sitting where I was, I 
saw it plainly, a great dragon-ship with round shields dis- 
played along her gunwales, with a big square sail of crimson 
embroidered in gold, with long oars dipping and lifting in 
unison to the time-beat rowing-song of the ancient Vikings! 

Straight to the mouth of the cave came the ghost-ship, 
and its crew disembarked and entered. Heldra cried out in 
joyous welcome: 

“Even from out of the deeps, ye heroes, one and all, have 
ye heard my silent summons, and obeyed the voice of your 
Alruna from old time! Now your waiting is at an end! 

“Yonder stands the Commnenus. That other concerns ye 
not — but mark him well, tor in a former life he was Jarl Wulf 
Red-Brand! See, on his left hand is still the old silver ring with 
its runes of Ragnar Wave-Flame!” 

The ghost-vikings turned their dead eyes on me with a 
curious fixity. One and all, they saluted. Evidently, Jarl Wulf 
must have been somebody, in his time. Then ignoring me, they 
turned to Heldra, awaiting her further commands. Com- 
mnenus they looked at, fiercely, avidly. 

Heldra’s voice came, heavily, solemnly, with a curious 
bell-like tone sounding the knell of doom incarnate: 

“Michael Commnenus! This your body present has never 
wrought me harm, nor has it harmed any of these. It is 
not with your body that we hold our feud. Wherefore, your 
body shall go forth from this cave as it entered — as hand- 
some as ever, bearing no mark of scathe. 

“But your niddering soul, O most accursed, shall be drawn 
from out its earthly tenement this night and given over to 
these souk you wronged, who now await their victim and 
their vengeance! And 1 tell you, Michael Commnenus, that 
what they have in store for you will make the Hades of your 
religion seem as a devoutly-to-be-desired paradise!” 

Heldra stepped directly before Commnenus. Her shapely 
white arms were outstretched, palms down, fingers stiffly ex- 
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tended. A queer, violet-tinged radiance streamed from her 
fingers, gradually enveloping Commnenus — he began to glow, 
as if he had been immersed and had absorbed all his body 
could take up. . . . 

Heldra’s voice took on the tone of finality: 

“Michael Commnenus! Thou accursed soul, by the power 
I hold, given me by Hela’s self, I call you forth from your 
hiding-place of flesh — come ye out!” 

The living body never moved, but from out its mouth 
emerged a faint silvery-tinted vapor flowing toward the Al- 
runa-maid, and as it came, the violet glow diminished. The 
accumulating silvery mist swirled and writhed, perceptibly 
taking on the semblance of the body from whence it was 
being extracted. There remained finally but a merest thread 
of silvery shimmer connecting soul and body. Heldra spoke 
beneath her breath: 

“One of you hew that cord asunder!” 

A double-bladed Norse battle-ax whirled and a ghostly 
voice croaked: “Thor Hulf!” 

Thor, the old Norse war-god, must have helped, for the 
great ghost-ax evidently encoimtered a solid cable well-nigh 
as strong as tempered steal. Thrice the ax rose and fell, driven 
by the swelling thews of the towering giant wielding it, ere 
the silver cord was broken by the blade. 

A tittering giggle burst from the lips of the present-day 
Michael Commnenus. 

I realized with a sudden sickness at the pit of my stomach 
that an utterly mindless imbecile stood there, grinning vac- 
uously! 

“That Thing,” Heldra said, coldly scornful as she pointed 
to the silvery s hinin g soul, “is yours, heroes! Do with it as ye 
will!” 

Two of the gigantic wraiths clamped their great hands 
on its shoulders. It turned a dull leaden-gray, the color of ab- 
ject fear. Cringing and squirming, it was hustled aboard the 
ghostly dragon-ship. The other ghost-vikings went aboard, 
taking their places at the oars • • . yet they waited. Heldra 
turned to me. 

“Be free of the spell I laid upon you!” Her tone was as 
gentle as it had been in her sweetest moment while she 
dwelt in my home as my niece. 

I gasped, rose and stretched. I wanted to be angry — and 
dared not. I'd seen too much of her hellish powers to risk 
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incurring her displeasure. And reading my mind, she laughed 
merrily. 

Then her cool, soft, white arms went about my neck, her 
wondrous sapphire eyes looked long and tenderly into mine 
— and I will not write the message I read in those softly shin- 
ing orbs. Once again her silvery voice spoke: 

“Jarl Wulf Red-Brand! John Craig! I am the grand- 
daughter of Ragnar Wave-Flame! And once I went a-viking 
with my three brothers, to far Byzantium. You know that 
tale. Now, once I said that Ragnar Wave-Flame never died. 
Also, 1 said that 1 had dived into her sea-cave and lain in 
her arm — and now I tell you the rest of that mystery: with 
her breath she entered this my body where ever since we 
have dwelt as one soul. I needed aid in seeking my vengeance, 
for it was after I’d escaped the clutches of the Commnenus, 
and had passed through adventures incredible while making 
my way back to the Norse-lands — and my spirit was very 
bitter. And when I sought her council, Ragnar helped me. . . • 

“This now do I ask of you: Do you, as I have sometimes 
thought, love me as a man loves a maid? Reflect well, ere 
you answer, and recall what I once showed you in a mirror — 
I am older than you! So, knowing that, despite my witcheries 
of the long, bitter past, and those of tonight, would you take 
me, were you and I young once more?” 

“By all the gods in Valhalla, and by all the devils in Hela’s 
halls: yes!” My reply was given without need of reflecting, 
or counting cost. 

“Then, in a day to come, you shall take me — swear it!” 

Full upon my mouth she pressed her scarlet lips, and a 
surging flame suffused my entire body. Yet it was life — not 
death. Against my chest I felt the pressure of her swelling 
breasts, and fires undreamable streamed from her heart to 
mine. Time itself stood still. After an eon or so she unwound 
her clinging arms from about my neck and turned away, 
and with never a backward glance she entered that waiting, 
ghostly dragon-ship. The oars dipped. • • • 

I left the cave. 

The driveling idiot who had been Michael Commnenus 
was already gone. Later, the gossip ran that he’d “lost his 
mind,” and that his embassy had returned him to his own 
land. None ever su^ected, or coupled me or my “niece” 
with his affliction. And he himself had absolutely no mem- 
ory — ^had lost even his own name when his soul departed! 

But within a month, 1 sold my cottage, packed and stored 
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all my belongings until I could find a new location,, where I’d 
be totally unknov/n; and then I went away from where I 
had dwelt for years — and with urgent reason. 

The fire with which Heldra had imbued me from her 
breath and breast was renewing my youth I My hair was 
shades darker, my wrinkles almost gone; my step was brisker, 
I looked to be nearer forty than almost sixty. So marked 
was the change that the villagers stared openly at what seemed 
at least a miracle . . . tongues were wagging . . . old supersti- 
tions were being revived and dark hints were being bandied 
about. ... So I finally decided to leave, and go where 
my altered appearance would cause no comment. 

I wonder if— • 
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The famed writers of the macabre who bear the 
brand of H. P. Lovecraft are many, including in their 
ranks names as distinguished as Henry Kuttner, Robert 
Bloch, Frank Belknap Long, August W, Derleth, Clark 
Ashton Smith and E. Holman Price, However, Love~ 
craft borrowed heavily from the others before he 
achieved his own distincitve technique. One of the clear- 
est stylistic influences on his work was unquestionably 
Lord Dunsany, Many fine Lovecraft pieces were written 
in the Dunsanian vein, notably “Celephais,” “The Doom 
That Came to Samath,” “The Quest of Iranon,” and, 
of course, “The Strange High House in the Mist.” The 
last mentioned is one of Lovecraffs most unusual efforts 
for it is a transition story combining the New England 
legendry and background he so carefully developed in 
his most popular stories with nearly 100-proof distil- 
lation of Dunsany, In a distant sense it is also a sequel 
to “The Terrible Old Man,” for that character figures 
in the context, 

Lovecraft was not discovered by Weird Tales but it 
was in that magazine that the bulk of his published 
work appeared and in whose pages he built the rep- 
utation that was to pyramid after his death. 


The Strange High House in the Mist 

H. P. Lovecraft 


I N THE morning mist comes up from the sea by the cliffs 
beyond Kingsport. White and feathery it comes from the 
deep to its brothers the clouds, full of dreams of dank 
pastures and caves of leviathan. And later, in still summer 
rains on the steep roofs of poets, the clouds scatter bits of 
those dreams, that men shall not live without rumor of old 
strange secrets, and wonders that planets tell planets alone 
in the night. When tales fly thick in the grottoes of tritons, 
and conchs in seaweed cities blow wild tunes learned from 
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the Elder Ones, then great eager mists flock to heaven laden 
with lore, and oceanward eyes on the rocks see only a mystic 
whiteness, as if the cliff’s rim were the rim of all earth, and 
the solemn bells of buoys tolled free in the aether of faery. 

Now north of archaic Kingsport the crags climb lofty and 
curious, terrace on terrace, tiU the northernmost hangs in the 
sky like a gray frozen wind-cloud. Alone it is, a bleak point 
jutting in limitless space, for there the coast turns sharp 
where the great Miskatonic pours out of the plains past 
Arkham, bringing woodland legends and little quaint mem- 
ories of New England’s hills. The sea-folk in Kingsport look 
up at that cliff as other sea-folk look up at the pole-star, and 
time the night’s watches by the way it hides or shows the 
Great Bear, Cassiopeia, and the Dragon. Among them it is 
one with the firmament, and truly, it is hidden from them 
when the mist hides the stars or the sun. Some of the cliffs 
they love, as that whose grotesque profile they call Father 
Neptune, or that whose pillared steps they term “The Cause- 
way”; but this one they fear because it is so near the sky. The 
Portuguese sailors coming in from a voyage cross themselves 
when they first see it, and the old Yankees believe it would 
be a much graver matter than death to climb it, if indeed 
that were possible. Nevertheless there is an ancient house 
on that cliff, and at evening men see lights in the small-paned 
windows. 

The ancient house has always been there, and people say 
One dwells within who talks with the morning mists that 
come up from the deep, and perhaps sees singular things 
oceanward at those times when the cliff’s rim becomes the 
rim of all earth, and solemn buoys toll free in the white 
aether of faery. This they tell from hearsay, for that forbidding 
crag is always unvisited, and natives dislike to train tele- 
scopes on it. Summer boarders have indeed scanned it with 
jaunty binoculars, but have never seen more than the gray 
primeval roof, peaked and shingled, whose eaves come nearly 
to the gray foundations, and the dipi yellow light of the lit- 
tle windows peeping out from under those eaves in the dusk. 
These summer people do not believe that the same One has 
lived in the ancient house for hundreds of years, but can not 
prove their heresy to any real Kingsporter. Even the Terrible 
Old Man who talks to leaden pendulums in bottles, buys 
groceries with centuried Spanish gold, and keeps stone idols 
in the yard of his antediluvian cottage in Water Street can 
only say these things were the same when his grandfather was 
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a boy, and that must have been inconceivable ages ago, 
when Belcher or Shirley or Pownall or Bernard was Governor 
of His Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

Then one summer there came a philosopher into Kingsport. 
His name was Thomas Olney, and he taught ponderous 
things in a college by Narragansett Bay. With stout wife and 
romping children he came, and his eyes were weary with 
seeing the same things for many years, and thinking the 
same well-disciplined thoughts. He looked at the mists from 
the diadem of Father Neptune, and tried to walk into their 
white world of mystery along the titan steps of The Cause- 
way. Morning after morning he would lie on the cliffs and 
look over the world’s rim at the cryptical aether beyond, listen- 
ing to spectral bells and the wild cries of what might have 
been gulls. Then, when the mist would lift and the sea stand 
out prosy with the smoke of steamers, he would sigh and de- 
scend to the town, where he loved to thread the narrow olden 
lanes up and down hill, and study the crazy tottering gables 
and odd-pillared doorways which had sheltered so many gen- 
erations of sturdy sea-folk. And he even talked with the 
Terrible Old Man, who was not fond of strangers, and was 
invited into his fearsomely archaic cottage where low ceilings 
and wormy panelling hear the echoes of disquieting solilo- 
quies in the dark small hours. 

Of course it was inevitable that Olney should mark the 
gray unvisited cottage in the sky, on that sinister northward 
crag which is one with the mists and the firmament. Always 
over Kingsport it hung, and always its mystery sounded in 
whispers through Kingsport’s crooked alleys. The Terrible 
Old Man wheezed a tale that his father had told him, of 
lightning that shot one night up from that peaked cottage to 
the clouds of higher heaven; and Granny Ome, whose tiny 
gambrel-roofed abode in Ship Street is all covered with 
moss and ivy, croaked over something her grandmother had 
heard at second-hand, about shapes that flapped out of the 
eastern mists straight into the narrow single door of that un- 
reachable place — for the door is set close to the edge of the 
crag toward the ocean, and glimpsed only from ships at sea. 

At length, being avid for new strange things and held 
back by neither the Kingsporter’s fear nor the summer board- 
er’s usual indolence, Olney made a very terrible resolve. 
Despite a conservative training — or because of it, for hum- 
drum lives breed wistful longings for the unknown — he swore 
a great oath to scale that avoided northern cliff and visit the 
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abnormally antique gray cottage in the sky. Very plausibly 
his saner self argued that the. place must be tenanted by peo- 
ple who reached it from inland along the easier ridge beside 
the Miskatonic’s estuary. Probably they traded in Arkham, 
knowing how little Kingsport liked their habitation, or per- 
haps being unable to climb down the cliff on the Kingsport 
side. Olney walked out along the lesser cliffs to where the 
great crag leaped insolently up to consort with celestial 
things, and became very sure that no human feet could mount 
it or descend it on that beetling southern slope. East and 
north it rose thousands of feet perpendicular from the water, 
so only the western side, inland and toward Arkham, re- 
mained. 

One early morning in August Olney set out to find a path 
to the inaccessible pinnacle. He worked northwest along 
pleasant back roads, past Hooper’s Pond and the old brick 
powder-house to where the pastures slope up to the ridge 
above the Miskatonic and give a lovely vista of Arkham’s 
white Georgian steeples across leagues of river and meadow. 
Here he found a shady road to Arkham, but no trail at all in 
the seaward direction he wished. Woods and fields crowded 
up to the high bank of the river’s mouth, and bore not a sign 
of man’s presence; not even a stone wall or a straying cow, 
but only the tall grass and giant trees and tangles of briars 
that the first Indian might have seen. As he climbed slowly 
east, higher and higher above the estuary on his left and 
nearer and nearer the sea, he found the way growing in 
difficulty till he wondered how ever the dwellers in that dis- 
liked place managed to reach the world outside, and whether 
they came often to market in Arkham. 

Then the trees thinned, and far below him on his right he 
saw the little hills and antique roofs and spires of Kingsport. 
Even Central Hill was a dwarf from this height, and he 
could just make out the ancient graveyard by the Congrega- 
tional Hospital, beneath which rumor said some terrible caves 
or burrows lurked. Ahead lay sparse grass and scrub blue- 
berry bushes, and beyond them the naked rock of the crag 
and the thin peak of the dreaded gray cottage. Now the ridge 
narrowed, and Olney grew dizzy at his loneness in the sky. 
South of him the frightful precipice above Kingsport, north 
of him the vertical drop of nearly a mile to the river’s mouth. 
Suddenly a great chasm opened before him, ten feet deep, 
so that he had to let himself down by his hands and drop to 
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a slanting floor, and then crawl perilously up a natural defile 
in the opposite wall. So this was the way the folk of the un- 
canny house journeyed betwixt earth and sky! 

When he climbed out of the chasm a morning mist was 
gathering, but he clearly saw the lofty and unhallowed cot- 
tage ahead; walls as gray as the rock, and high peak standing 
bold against the milky white of the seaward vapors. And he 
perceived that there was no door on this landward end, but 
only a couple of small lattice windows with dingy bull’s-eye 
panes leaded in Seventeenth Century fashion. All around him 
was cloud and chaos, and he could see nothing below 
but the whiteness of illimitable space. He was alone in the 
sky with this queer and very disturbing house; and when he 
sidled around to the front and saw that the wall stood flush 
with the cliff’s edge, so that the single narrow door was not 
to be reached save from the empty aether, he felt a distinct 
terror that altitude could not wholly explain. And it was very 
odd that shingles so worm-eaten could survive, or bricks so 
crumbled still formed a standing chimney. 

As the mist thickened, Olney crept around to the windows 
on the north and west and south sides, trying them but find- 
ing them all locked. He was vaguely glad they were locked, 
because the more he saw of the house the less he wished to 
get in. Then a sound halted him. He heard a lock rattle 
and a bolt shoot, and a long creaking follow as if a heavy 
door were slowly and cautiously opened. This was on the 
oceanward side that he could not see, where the narrow 
portal opened on blank space thousands of feet in the 
misty sky above the waves. 

Then there was heavy, deliberate tramping in the cottage, 
and Olney heard the windows opening, first on the north side 
opposite him, and then on the west just around the comer. 
Next would come the south windows, under the great low 
eaves on the side where he stood; and it must be said that 
he was more than uncomfortable as he thought of the detest- 
able house on one side and the vacancy of upper air on the 
other. When a fumbling came in the nearer casements he 
crept around to the west again, flattening himself against the 
wall beside the now opened windows. It was plain that the 
owner had come home; but he had not come from the land, 
nor from any balloon or airship that could be imagined. Steps 
sounded again, and Olney edged around to the north; but be- 
fore he could find a haven a voice called softly, and he knew 
he must confront his host. 
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Stuck out of a west window was a great black-bearded 
face whose eyes were phosphorescent with the imprint of un- 
heard-of sights. But the voice was gentle, and of a quaint 
olden kind, so that Olney did not shudder when a brown 
hand reached out to help him over the sill and into that low 
room of black oak wainscots and carved Tudor furnishings. 
The man was clad in very ancient garments, and had about him 
an unplaceable nimbus of sea-lore and dreams of tall gal- 
leons. Olney does not recall many of the wonders he told, or 
even who he was; but says that he was strange and kindly, 
and filled with the magic of unfathomed voids of time 
and space. The small room seemed green with a dim aqueous 
light, and Olney saw that the far windows to the east were 
not open, but shut against the misty aether with dull thick panes 
like the bottoms of old bottles. 

That bearded host seemed young, yet looked out of eyes 
steeped in the elder mysteries; and from the tales of marvelous 
ancient things he related, it must be guessed that the village 
folk were right in saying he had communed with the mists 
of the sea and the clouds of the sky ever since there was any 
village to watch his taciturn dwelling from the plain below. 
And the day wore on, and still Olney listened to rumors of 
old times and far places, and heard how the king of Atlantis 
fought with the slippery blasphemies that wriggled out 
of rifts in ocean’s floor, and how the pillared and weedy 
temple of Poseidonis is still glimpsed at midnight by lost 
ships, who know by its sight that they are lost. Years of the 
Titans were recalled, but the host grew timid when he spoke 
of the dim first age of chaos before the gods or even the 
Elder Ones were born, and when the other gods came to 
dance on the peak of Hatheg-Kla in the stony desert near 
Ulthar, beyond the River Skai. 

It was at this point that there came a knocking on the door; 
that ancient door of nail-studded oak beyond which lay only 
the abyss of white cloud. Olney started in fright, but the 
bearded man motioned him to be still, and tiptoed to the 
door to look out through a very small peephole. What he saw 
he did not like, so pressed his fingers to his lips and tiptoed 
around to shut and lock all the windows before returning to 
the ancient settle beside his guest. Then Olney saw lingering 
against the translucent squares of each of the little dim win- 
dows in succession a queer black outline as the caller 
moved inquisitively about before leaving; and he was glad his 
host had not answered the knocking. For there are strange 
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objects in the great abyss, and the seeker of dreams must 
take care not to stir up or meet the wrong ones. 

Then the shadows began to gather; first little furtive ones 
under the table, and then bolder ones in the dark panelled 
comers. And the bearded man made enigmatical gestures of 
prayer, and lit tall candles in curiously wrought brass candle- 
sticks. Frequently he would glance at the door as if he ex- 
pected some one, and at length his glance seemed answered by 
a singular rapping which must have followed some very 
ancient and secret code. This time he did not even glance 
through the peephole, but swung the great oak bar and shot 
the bolt, unlatching the heavy door and flinging it wide to 
the stars and the mist. 

And then to the sound of obscure harmonies there floated 
into that room from the deep all the dreams and memories 
of earth’s sunken Mighty Ones. And golden flames played 
about weedy locks, so that Olney was dazzled as he did them 
homage. Trident-bearing Neptune was there, and sportive 
tritons and fantastic nereids, and upon dolphins’ backs was 
balanced a vast crenulate shell wherein rode the gray and 
awful form of primal Nodens, Lord of the Great Abyss. 
And the conchs of the tritons gave weird blasts, and the ne- 
reids made strange sounds by striking on the grotesque res- 
onant shells of unknown lurkers in black sea-caves. Then 
hoary Nodens reached forth a wizened hand and helped Olney 
and his host into the vast shell, whereat the conchs and the 
gongs set up a wild and awesome clamor. And out into the 
limitless aether reeled that fabulous train, the noise of whose 
shouting was lost in the echoes of thunder. 

All night in Kingsport they watched that lofty cliff when the 
storm and the mists gave them glimpses of it, and when to- 
ward the small hours the little dim windows went dark they 
whispered of dread and disaster. And Olney’s children 
and stout wife prayed to the bland proper god of Baptists, 
and hoped that the traveller would borrow an umbrella 
and rubbers unless the rain stopped by morning. Then 
dawn swam dripping and mist-wreathed out of the sea, and 
the buoys tolled solemn in vortices of white aether. And at 
noon elfin horns rang over the ocean as Olney, dry and light- 
footed, climbed down from the cliffs to antique Kingsport 
with the look of far places in his eyes. He could not recall 
what he had dreamed in the sky-perched hut of that still 
nameless hermit, or say how he had crept down that crag 
untraversed by other feet. Nor could he talk of these matters 
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at all save with the Terrible Old Man, who afterward mum- 
bled queer things in his long white beard; vowing that the 
man who came down from that crag was not wholly the man 
who went up, and that somewhere under that gray peaked 
roof, or amidst inconceivable reaches of that sinister white 
mist, there lingered still the lost spirit of him who was 
Thomas Olney. 

And ever since that hour, through dull dragging years 
of grayness and weariness, the philosopher has labored and 
eaten and slept and done uncomplaining the suitable deeds 
of a citizen. Not any more does he long for the magic of 
farther hills, or sigh for secrets that peer like green reefs 
from a bottomless sea. The sameness of his days no longer 
gives him sorrow, and well-disciplined thoughts have grown 
enough for his imagination. His good wife waxes stouter and 
his children older and prosier and more useful, and he never 
fails to smile correctly with pride when the occasion calls 
for it. In his glance there is not any restless light, and if he 
ever listens for solemn bells or far elfin horns it is only at 
night when old dreams are wandering. He has never seen 
Kingsport again, for his family disliked the funny old houses 
and complained that the drains were impossibly bad. 

They have a trim bungalow now at Bristol Hiehlands, 
where no tall crags tower, and the neighbors are urban and 
modem. 

But in Kingsport strange tales are abroad, and even the 
Terrible Old Man admits a thing untold by his grandfather. 
For now, when the wind sweeps boisterous out of the north 
past the high ancient house that is one with the firmament, 
there is broken at last that ominous, brooding silence ever 
before the bane of Kingsport’s maritime cotters. And old 
folk tell of pleasing voices beard singing there, and of laughter 
that swells with joys beyond earth’s joys; and say that at 
evening the little low windows are brighter than formerly. 
They say, too, that the fierce aurora comes oftener to that 
spot, shining blue in the north with visions of frozen worlds 
while the crag and the cottage hang black and fantastic 
against wild coruscations. And the mists of the dawn are 
thicker, and sailors are not quite so sure that all the muffled 
seaward ringing is that of the solemn buoys. 

Worst of all, though, is the shrivelling of old fears in the 
hearts of Kingsport’s young men, who grow prone to listen 
at night to the north wind’s faint distant soun^. They swear 
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no harm or pain can inhabit that high peaked cottage, for in 
the new voices gladness beats, and with them the tinkle of 
laughter and music. What tales the sea-mists may bring to 
that haunted and northernmost pinnacle they do not know, 
but they long to extract some hint of the wonders that knock 
at the cliff-yawning door when clouds are thickest. And pa- 
triarchs dread lest some day one by one they seek out that 
inaccessible peak in the sky, and learn what centuried se- 
crets hide beneath the steep shingled roof which is part of 
the rocks and the stars and the ancient fears of Kingsport. 
That those venturesome youths will come back they do not 
doubt, but they think a light may be gone from their eyes, 
and a will from their hearts. And they do not wish quaint 
Kingsport with its climbing lanes and archaic gables to drag 
listless down the years while voice by voice the laughing 
chorus grows stronger and wilder in that unknown and ter- 
rible eyrie where mists and the dreams of mists stop to rest 
on their way from the sea to the skies. 

They do not wish the souls of their young men to leave 
the pleasant hearths and gambrel-roofed taverns of old Kings- 
port, nor do they wish the laughter and songs in that high 
rocky place to grow louder. For as the voice which has 
come has brought fresh mists from the sea and from the 
north fresh lights, so do they say that still other voices will 
bring more mists and more lights, till perhaps the olden gods 
(whose existence they hint only in whispers for fear the 
Congregational parson shall hear) may come out of the deep 
and from unknown Kadath in the cold waste and make their 
dwelling on that evilly appropriate crag so close to the gentle 
hills and valleys of quiet, simple fisher folk. This they do 
not wish, for to plain people tilings not of earth are unwel- 
come; and besides, the Terrible Old Man often recalls what 
Olney said about a knock that the lone dweller feared, and 
a shape seen black and inquisitive against the mist through 
those queer translucent windows of leaded bull’s-eyes. 

All these things, however, the Elder Ones only may de- 
cide; and meanwhile the morning mist still comes up by that 
lonely vertiginous peak with the steep ancient house, that 
gray, low-eaved house where none is seen but where evening 
brings furtive lights while the north wind tells of strange 
revels. White and feathery it comes from the deep to its 
brothers the clouds, full of dreams of dank pastures and caves 
of leviathan. And when tales fiy thick in the grottoes of tritons, 
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and conchs in seaweed cities blow wild tunes learned from 
the Elder Ones, then great eager vapors flock to heaven 
laden with lore; and Kingsport, nestling uneasy on its lesser 
cliffs below that awesome hanging sentinel of rock, sees 
oceanward only a mystic whiteness, as if the cliff’s rim were 
the rim of all earth, and the solemn bells of the buoys 
tolled free in the aether of faery. 
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It is quite possible that August W, Derleth had more 
. stories published in Weird Tales than any other author. 
At an estimate there must have been more than 125 
between the publication of his first teen-age tale, “Bat’s 
Belfry,” in the May, 1926 number and “The Survivor” 
which appeared in the next-to-last July, 1945 issue, 
expanded from scraps and notes by the late H. P, 
Lovecraft, A very large part of the fame of Weird Tales 
itself, as well as the fame of its banner role of authors 
including H. P, Lovecraft, Robert E, Howard, Clark 
Ashton Smith, Henry S, Whitehead, Seabury Quinn, 
Donald Wandrei, Ray Bradbury and Robert Bloch may 
be attributed to Derleth, 

Derleth formed Arkham House, a publishing firm 
specializing in the issuance of outstanding works of fan- 
tasy and published among other collections and works 
by every one of the authors mentioned above and in 
most cases it was their first hard cover appearance. 
Beyond that, in the numerous anthologies he edited he 
drew heavily upon the files of Weird Tales, bringing 
the ** sacred** works to the attention of the public. There 
is a strong probability that even so outstanding a per- 
former as Lovecraft might have disappeared into pulp 
oblivion except for the efforts of Derleth, 

The story included in this collection, “The Drifting 
Snow,” is a highly original variant on the vampire 
theme, one offering a chilly new allure for unfortunate 
humans — a snow vampire. 


The Drifting Snow 


August W. Derleth 


A unt MARY’S advancing footsteps halted suddenly, 
short of the table, and Clodetta turned to see what was 
keeping her. She was standing very rigidly, her eyes 
fixed upon the French windows just opposite the door through 
which she had entered, her cane held stiffly before hen 
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Clodetta shot a quick glance across the table toward her 
husband, whose attention had also been drawn to his aunt; 
his face vouchsafed her nothing. She turned again to find 
that the old lady had transferred her gaze to her, regarding 
her stonily and in silence. Clodetta felt uncomfortable. 

“Who withdrew the curtains from the west windows?” 

Clodetta flushed, remembering. “I did. Aunt. I’m sorry. I 
forgot about your not wanting them drawn away.” 

The old lady made an odd, grunting sound, shifting her gaze 
once again to the French windows. She made a barely per- 
ceptible movement, and Lisa ran forward from the shadow 
of the hall, where she had been regarding the two at table 
with stem disapproval. The servant went directly to the west 
windows and drew the curtains. 

Aunt Mary came slowly to the table and took her place at 
its head. She put her cane against the side of her chair, 
pulled at the chain about her neck so that her lorgnette lay 
in her lap, and looked from Clodetta to her nephew, Ernest. 

Then she fixed her gaze on the empty chair at the foot of 
the table, and spoke without seeming to see the two beside 
her. 

“I told both of you that none of the curtains over the 
west windows was to be withdrawn after sundown, and you 
must have noticed that none of those windows has been for 
one instant uncovered at night. I took especial care to put 
you in rooms facing east, and the sitting-room is also in the 
east.” 

“I’m sure Clodetta didn’t mean to go against your wishes. 
Aunt Mary,” said Ernest abruptly. 

“No, of course not. Aunt.” 

The old lady raised her eyebrows, and went on impas- 
sively. “I didn’t think it wise to explain why I made such a 
request. I’m not going to explain. But I do want to say that 
there is a very definite danger in drawing away the curtains. 
Ernest has heard that before, but you, Clodetta, have not.” 

Clodetta shot a startled glance at her husband. The old 
lady caught it, and said, “It’s all very well to believe that my 
mind’s wandering or that I’m getting eccentric, but I should- 
n’t advise you to be satisfied with that.” 

A young man came suddenly into the room and made 
for the seat at the foot of the table, into which he flung him- 
self with an almost inaudible greeting to the other three. 

“Late again, Henry,” said the old lady. 

Henry mumbled something and began hurriedly to eat. 
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The old lady sighed, and began presently to eat also, where- 
upon Clodetta and Ernest did likewise. The old servant, who 
had continued to linger behind Aunt Mary’s chair, now 
withdrew, not without a scornful glance at Henry. 

Clodetta looked up after a while and ventured to speak, 
“You aren’t as isolated as I thought you might be up here, 
Aunt Mary.” 

“We aren’t, my dear, what with telephones and cars and 
all. But only twenty years ago it was quite a different thing, 
I can tell you.” She smiled reminiscently and looked at Er- 
nest. “Your grandfather was living then, and many’s the 
time he was snowbound with no way to let anybody know.” 

“Down in Chicago when they speak of ‘up north’ or the 
‘Wisconsin woods’ it seems very far away,” said Clodetta. 

“Well, it is far away,” put in Henry, abruptly. “And, Aunt, 
I hope you’ve made some provision in case we’re locked in 
here for a day or two. It looks like snow outside, and the 
radio says a blizzard’s coming.” 

The old lady grunted and looked at him. “Ha, Henry — 
you’re overly concerned, it seems to me. I’m afraid you’ve 
been regretting this trip ever since you set foot in my house. 
If you’re worrying about a snowstorm, I can have Sam drive 
you down to Wausau, and you can be in Chicago tomorrow.” 

“Of course not.” 

Silence fell, and presently the old lady called gently, “Lisa,” 
and the servant came into the room to help her from her 
chair, though, as Clodetta had previously said to her hus- 
band, “She didn’t need help.” 

From the doorway. Aunt Mary bade them all good-night, 
looking impressively formidable with her cane in one hand 
and her unopened lorgnette in the other, and vanished into 
the dusk of the hall, from which her receding footsteps 
sounded together with those of the servant, who was seldom 
seen away from her. These two were alone in the house most 
of the time, and only very brief periods when the old lady 
had up her nephew Ernest, “dear John’s boy,” or Henry, 
of whose father the old lady never spoke, helped to relieve 
the pleasant somnolence of their quiet lives. Sam, who usually 
slept in the garage, did not count. 

Clodetta looked nervously at her husband, but it was 
Henry who said what was uppermost in their thoughts. 

“I think she’s losing her mind,” he declared matter-of- 
factly. Cutting off Clodetta’s protest on her lips, he got up 
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and went into the sitting-room, from which came presently the 
strains of music from the radio. 

Clodetta fingered her spoon idly and finally said, “I do 
think she is a little queer, Ernest.” 

Ernest smiled tolerantly. “No, I don’t think so. I’ve an 
idea why she keeps the west windows covered. My grand- 
father died out there — he was overcome by the cold one night, 
and froze on the slope of the hill. I don’t rightly know how it 
happened — I was away at the time. I suppose she doesn’t 
like to be reminded of it.” 

“But where’s the danger she spoke of, then?” 

He shrugged. “Perhaps it lies in her — she might be affected 
and affect us in turn.” He paused for an instant, and finally 
added, “I suppose she does seem a little strange to you— 
but she was like that as long as I can remember; next time 
you come, you’ll be used to it.” 

Clodetta looked at her husband for a moment before reply- 
ing. At last she said, “I don’t think I like the house, Ernest.” 

“Oh, nonsense, darling.” He started to get up, but Clo- 
detta stopped him. 

“Listen Ernest. I remembered perfectly well Aunt Mary’s 
not wanting those curtains drawn away — but I just felt I 
had to do it. I didn’t want to, but — something made me do it.* 
Her voice was unsteady. 

“Why, Clodetta,” he said, faintly alarmed. “Why didn’t 
you tell me before?” 

She shrugged. “Aunt Mary might have thought I’d gone 
wool-gathering.” 

“Well, it’s nothing serious, but you’ve let it bother you a 
little and that isn’t good for you. Forget it; think of some- 
thing else. Come and listen to the radio.” 

They rose and moved toward the sitting-room together. At 
the door Henry met them. He stepped aside a little, saying, 
“I might have known we’d be marooned up here,” and add- 
ing, as Clodetta began to protest, “We’re going to be, all 
right. There’s a wind coming up and it’s beginning to snow, 
and I know what that means.” He passed them and went 
into the deserted dining-room, where he stood a moment look- 
ing at the too long table. Then he turned aside and went 
over to the French windows, from which he drew away 
the curtains and stood there peering out into the darkness. 
Ernest saw him standing at the window, and protested from 
the sitting-room. 

“Aunt Mary doesn’t like those windows uncovered, Henry.” 
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Henry half turned and replied, “Well, she may think it’s 
dangerous, but I can risk it.” 

Clodetta, who had been staring beyond Henry into the 
night through the French windows, said suddenly, “Why, 
there’s someone out there!” 

Henry looked quickly through the glass and replied, “No, 
that’s the snow; it’s coming down heavily, and the wind’s 
drifting it this way and that.” He dropped the curtains and 
came away from the windows. 

Clodetta said uncertainly, “Why, I could have sworn 
I saw someone out there, walking past the window.” 

“I suppose it does look that way from here,” offered Henry, 
who had come back into the sitting-room. “But personally, I 
think you’ve let Aunt Mary’s eccentricities impress you too 
much.” 

Ernest made an impatient gesture at this, and Clodetta 
did not answer. Henry sat down before the radio and began 
to move the dial slowly. Ernest had found himself a book, 
and was becoming interested, but Clodetta continued to sit 
with her eyes fixed upon the still slowly moving curtains cut- 
ting off the French windows. Presently she got up and left 
the room, going down the long hall into the east wing, 
where she tapped gently upon Aunt Mary’s door. 

“Come in,” called the old lady. 

Clodetta opened the door and stepped into the room 
where Aunt Mary sat in her dressing-robe, her dignity, in 
the shape of her lorgnette and cane, resting respectively on 
her bureau and in the comer. She looked surprisingly be- 
nign, as Clodetta at once confessed. 

“Ha, thought I was an ogre in disguise, did you?” said the 
old lady, smiling in spite of herself. “I’m really not, you 
see, but I am a sort of bogy about the west windows, as 
you have seen.” 

“I wanted to tell you something about those windows, 
Aunt Mary,” said Clodetta. She stopped suddenly. The expres- 
sion on the old lady’s face had given way to a curiously dis- 
maying one. It was not anger, not distaste — was a lurking 
suspense. Why, the old lady was afraidl 

“What?” she asked Clodetta shortly. 

“I was looking out — just for a moment or so — and I thought 
I saw someone out there.” 

“Of course, you didn’t, Clodetta. Your imagination, per- 
haps, or the drifting snow.” 
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“My imagination? Maybe. But there was no wind to drift 
the snow, though one has come up since.” 

“Fve often been fooled that way, my dear. Sometimes 
I’ve gone out in the morning to look for footprints — there 
weren’t any, ever. We’re pretty far away from civilization in 
a snowstorm, despite our telephones and radios. Our nearest 
neighbor is at the foot of the long, sloping rise — over three 
miles away — and all wooded land between. There’s no high- 
way nearer than that.” 

“It was so clear, I could have sworn to it.” 

“Do you want to go out in the morning and look?” asked 
the old lady shortly. 

“Of course not.” 

“Then you didn’t see anything?” 

It was half question, half demand. Clodetta said, “Oh, 
Aunt Mary, you’re making an issue of it now.” 

“Did you or didn’t you in your own mind see anything, 
Clodetta?” 

“I guess I didn’t. Aunt Mary.” 

“Very well. And now do you think we might talk about 
something more pleasant?” 

“Why, I’m sure — I’m sorry. Aunt. I didn’t know that Er- 
nest’s grandfather had died out there.” 

“Ha, he’s told you that, has he? Well?” 

“Yes, he said that was why you didn’t like the slope after 
sunset — that you didn’t like to be reminded of his death.” 

The old lady looked at Clodetta impassively. “Perhaps 
he’ll never know how near right he was.” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Mary?” 

“Nothing for you to know, my dear.” She smiled again, her 
sternness dropping from her. “And now I think you’d bet- 
ter go, Clodetta; I’m tired.” 

Clodetta rose obediently and made for the door, where 
the old lady stopped her. “How’s the weather?” 

“It’s snowing — hard, Henry says — and blowing.” 

The old lady’s face showed her distaste at the news. “I 
don’t like to hear that, not at all. Suppose someone should 
look down that slope tonight?” She was speaking to herself, 
having forgotten Clodetta at the door. Seeing her again 
abruptly, she said, “But you don’t know, Clodetta. Good- 
night.” 

Clodetta stood with her back against the closed door, 
wondering what the old lady could have meant. But you 
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don*t know, Clodetta. That was curious. For a moment or 
two the old lady had completely forgotten her. 

She moved away from the door, and came upon 
Ernest just turning into the east wing. 

“Oh, there you are,” he said. “I wondered where you 
had gone.” 

“I was talking a bit with Aunt Mary.” 

“Henry’s been at the west windows again — and now he 
thinks there’s someone out there.” 

Clodetta stopped short. “Does he really think so?” 

Ernest nodded gravely. “But the snow’s drifting frightfully, 
and I can imagine how that suggestion of yours worked on 
his mind.” 

Clodetta turned and went back along the hall. “I’m going 
to tell Aunt Mary.” 

He started to protest, but to no avail, for she was already 
tapping on the old lady’s door, and indeed opening the door 
and entering the room before he could frame an adequate 
protest. 

“Aunt Mary,” she said, “I didn’t want to disturb you 
again, but Henry’s been at the French windows in the dining- 
room, and he says he’s seen someone out there.” 

The effect on the old lady was magical. “He’s seen them!” 
she exclaimed. Then she was on her feet, coming rapidly 
over to Clodetta. “How long ago?” shei demanded, seizing 
her almost roughly by the arms. “Tell me, quickly. How long 
ago did he see them?” 

Clodetta’s amazement kept her silent for a moment, but 
at last she spoke, feeling the old lady’s keen eyes staring at 
her. “It was some time ago. Aunt Mary, after supper.” 

The old lady’s hands relaxed, and with it her tension. 
“Oh,” she said, and turned and went back slowly to her chair, 
taking her cane from the comer where she had put it for 
the night. 

“Then there is someone out there?” challenged Clodetta, 
when the old lady had reached her chair. 

For a long time, it seemed to Clodetta, there was no an- 
swer. Then presently the old lady began to nod gently, and a 
barely audible “Yes” escaped her lips. 

“Then we had better take them in. Aunt Mary.” 

The old lady looked at Clodetta earnestly for a moment; 
then she replied, her voice firm and low, her eyes fixed upon 
the wall beyond. “We can’t take them in, Clodetta — because 
they’re not alive.” 
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At once Henry’s words came flashing into Clodetta’s mem- 
ory — “She’s losing her mind” — and her involuntary start be- 
trayed her thought. 

“I’m afraid Fm not mad, my dear — I hoped at first I 
might be, but I wasn’t. I’m not, now. There was only one of 
them out there at first — the girl; Father is the other. 
Quite long ago, when I was young, my father did something 
which he regretted all his days. He had a too strong temper, 
and it maddened him. One night he found out that one of my 
brothers — Henry’s father — had been very familiar with one 
of the servants, a very pretty girl, older than I was. He 
thought she was to blame, though she wasn’t, and he didn’t find 
it out until too late. He drove her from the house, then and 
there. Winter had not yet set in, but it was quite cold, and 
she had some five miles to go to her home. We begged F£.ther 
not to send her away — though we didn’t know what was 
wrong then — ^but he paid no attention to us. The girl had to 
go. 

“Not long after she had gone, a biting wind came up, 
and close upon it a fierce storm. Father had already repented 
his hasty action, and sent some of the men to look for the 
girl. They didn’t find her, but in the morning she was found 
frozen to death on the long slope of the hill to the west.” 

The old lady sighed, paused a moment, and went on. 
“Years later — she came back. She came in a snowstorm, as 
she went; but she had become a vampire. We all saw her. 
We were at supper table, and Father saw her first. The boys 
had already gone upstairs, and Father and the two of us 
girls, my sister and I, did not recognize her. She was just a 
dim shape floundering about in the drifting snow beyond the 
French windows. Father ran out to her, calling to us to send 
the boys after him. We never saw him alive again. In the 
morning we found him in the same spot where years before 
the girl had been found. He, too, had died of exposure. 

“Then, a few years after — ^she returned with the snow, 
and she brought him along; he, too, had become a vampire. 
They stayed until the last snow, always trying to lure some- 
one out there. After that, I knew, and had the windows cov- 
ered during the winter nights, from sunset to dawn, because 
they never went beyond the west slope. 

“Now you know, Clodetta.” 

Whatever Clodetta was going to say was cut short by run- 
ning footsteps in the hall, a hasty rap, and Ernest’s head ap- 
pearing suddenly in the open doorway. 
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“Come on, you two,” he said, almost gayly, “there are 
people out on the west slope — a girl and an old man — and 
Henry’s gone out to fetch them in!” 

Then, triumphant, he was off. Clodetta came to her feet, 
but the old lady was before her, passing her and almost run- 
ning down the hall, calling loudly for Lisa, who presently 
appeared in nightcap and gown from her room. 

“Call Sam, Lisa,” said the old lady, “and send him to me in 
the dining-room.” 

She ran on into the dining-room, Clodetta close on her heels. 
The French windows were open, and Ernest stood on the 
snow-covered terrace beyond, calling his cousin. The old lady 
went directly over to him, even striding into the snow to 
his side, though the wind drove the snow against her with great 
force. The wooded western slope was lost in a snow-fog; the 
nearest trees were barely discernible. 

“Where could they have gone?” Ernest said, turning to the 
old lady, whom he had thought to be Clodetta. Then, seeing 
that it was the old lady, he said, “Why, Aunt Mary — and so 
little on, too! You’ll catch your death of cold.” 

“Never mind, Ernest,” said the old lady. “I’m all right. 
I’ve had Sam get up to help you look for Henry — but I’m 
afraid you won’t find him.” 

“He can’t be far; he just now went out.” 

“He went before you saw where; he’s far enough gone.” 

Sam came running into the blowing snow from the dining- 
room, muffled in a greatcoat. He was considerably older 
than Ernest, almost the old lady’s age. He shot a questioning 
glance at her and asked, “Have they come again?” 

Aunt Mary nodded. “You’ll have to look for Henry. Er- 
nest will help you. And remember, don’t separate. And don’t 
go far from the house.” 

Clodetta came with Ernest’s overcoat, and together the 
two women stood there, watching them until they were swal- 
lowed up in the wall of driven snow. Then they turned slowly 
and went back into the house. 

The old lady sank into a chair facing the windows. She was 
pale and drawn, and looked, as Clodetta said afterward, “as 
if she’d fallen together.” For a long time she said nothing. 
Then, with a gentle little sigh, she turned to Clodetta and 
spoke. 

“Now therell be three of them out there.” 

Then, so suddenly that no one knew how it happened, 
Ernest and Sam appeared beyond the windows, and between 
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them they dragged Henry. The old lady flew to open the 
windows, and the three of them, cloaked in snow, came 
into the room. 

“We found him — ^but the cold’s hit him pretty hard, I’m 
afraid,” said Ernest. 

The old lady sent Lisa for cold water, and Ernest ran 
to get himself other clothes. Clodetta went with him, and in 
their rooms told him what the old lady had related to her. 

Ernest laughed. “I think you believed that, didn’t you, 
Clodetta? Sam and Lisa do, I know, because Sam told me 
the story long ago. I think the shock of Grandfather’s 
death was too much for all three of them.” 

“But the story of the girl, and then ” 

“That part’s true. I’m afraid. A nasty story, but it did 
happen.” 

“But those people Henry and I sawl” protested Clodetta 
weakly. 

Ernest stood without movement. “That’s so,” he said, “I 
saw them, too. Then they’re out there yet, and we’ll have to 
find them!” He took up his overcoat again, and went from the 
room, Clodetta protesting in a shrill unnatural voice. The old 
lady met him at the door of the dining-room, having over- 
heard Clodetta pleading with him. 

“No, Ernest — ^you can’t go out there again,” she said. 
“There’s no one there.” 

He pushed gently into the room and called to Sam, “Coming 
Sam? There’re still two of them out there — ^we almost forgot 
them.” 

Sam looked at him strangely. “What do you mean?” he 
demanded roughly. He looked challengin^y at the old 
lady, who shook her head. 

“The girl and the old man, Sam. We’ve got to get them, 
too.” 

“Oh, them,** said Sam. “They’re deadi” 

“Then I’ll go out alone,” said Ernest. 

Henry came to his feet suddenly, looking dazed. He 
walked forward a few steps, his eyes traveling from one to 
the other of them, yet apparently not seeing them. He began 
to speak abruptly, in an unnatural child-like voice. 

**The snow,** he murmured, *Uhe snow — the beautiful 
hands, so little, so lovely — her beautiful hands — and the snow, 
the beautiful, lovely snow, drifting and falling about her, . . .” 

He turned slowly and looked toward the French windows, 
the others following his gaze. Beyond was a wall of white, 
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where the snow was drifting against the house. For a mo- 
ment Henry stood quietly watching; then suddenly a white 
figure came forward from the snow — a young girl, cloaked in 
long snow-whips, her glistening eyes strangely fascinating. 

The old lady flung herself forward, her arms outstretched 
to cling to Henry, but she was too late. Henry had run to- 
ward the windows, had opened them, and even as Clodetta 
cried out, had vanished into the wall of snow beyond. 

Then Ernest ran forward, but the old lady threw her arms 
around him and held him tightly, murmuring, “You shall not 
go! Henry is gone beyond our help!” 

Clodetta came to help her, and Sam stood menacingly at 
the French windows, now closed against the wind and the 
sinister snow. So they held him, and would not let him go. 

“And tomorrow,” said the old lady in a harsh whisper, “we 
must go to their graves and stake them down. We should 
have gone before.” 

In the morning they found Henry’s body crouched against 
the bole of an ancient oak, where two others had been 
found years before. There were almost obliterated marks of 
where something had dragged him, a long, uneven swath in 
the snow, and yet no footprints, only strange, hollowed 
places along the way, as if the wind had whirled the snow 
away, and only the wind. 

But on his skin were signs of the snow vampire — ^the deli- 
cate small prints of a young girl’s hands. 


Ill 




For many years Farnsworth Wright had his own 
term for science fiction. It was weird-scientific** yarns. 
He had encountered severe competition for reader- 
ship from the science fiction publications, so in order to 
hold his readers and possibly lure some others he pub- 
lished **weird-scientific*^ stories. The idea was, that 
while they were plausibly based on science they were 
chilling to boot. This actually was not true of most of 
them, but by the time the closing lines of “The Body- 
Masters” are reached, few are likely to disagree that 
this story which is clearly science fiction contains so- 
ciological implications that are more effectively shudder- 
provoking than a corridor full of chain-clanking ghosts. 

Long, like many other prominent writers of the pe- 
riod was powerfully influenced by H. P. Lovecraft 
at first, but like most of that masters acolytes eventu- 
ally moved into science fiction. It was a peculiarity of 
Lovecraffs method that it eventually turned many 
writers of supernatural tales away from the foundation 
of their faith. 


The Body-Masters 
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Frank Belknap Long, Jr. 


R AY-BRONZED and dripping, Gland Surgeon V67 
emerged from the sun pool, and flicked the water from 
his hair and eyebrows. Then he stooped, and thrust a 
sturdy, muscular arm into the pale green water. The arm 
was seized by slim hands, and a voice said: “Help me out, 
darling.” 

V67 raised from the water an adorable form. His face was 
aglow with boyish rapture as he set it down beside him on the 
edge of the pool. 

Mechanical Companion GH8 looked up at him. Her lips 
were parted in a smile, and the disk in her bosom said: “It is 
lovely up here in the sun. Kiss me, darling.” 

V67 bent, and implanted a fervent, lingering kiss on the 
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soft, pneumatic lips of Mechanical Companion GH8. GH8 
sighed, and her arms crept about the dripping shoulders 
of her very human and warm-blooded escort. 

For a moment they embraced in silence. Then V67 
gently untangled her arms, and asked: “Cold, my sweet?” 

Mechanical Companion GH8 said nothing. The disk was 
exhausted. V67 debated for a moment with himself. Super- 
visor of Emotion T74 had supplied Companion GH8 with 
only one reply disk. He knew that if he rewound the record 
mechanism and set GH8 back in the pool she would swim 
and splash about and begin to talk to him again. But he was 
by no means certain that the glamor and enchantment 
would survive a second trial. Besides, there was a chill wind 
blowing, and his flesh was breaking out in goose-pimples. 

With infinite tenderness he bent and lifted the fragile rub- 
ber form of Mechanical Companion GH8 from the gleaming, 
metallic margin of the pool. He had been compelled to time 
his questions so that they would accord with the answer 
intervals on the disk, but now he could talk to her more 
freely, and still preserve an illusion of reality. 

Murmuring endearments he carried her across the sky gar- 
den and set her gently down in one of the racks which the 
Supervisor of Emotion had provided for exhausted com- 
panions. For a moment he stood gazing down at her with 
glowing eyes. Then, abruptly, he turned, and strode to the 
vacuum chute. 

Three other men were waiting to enter the chute. One 
of them, a thin, ascetic-looking individual in striped swim- 
ming shorts, was an associate of V67’s at the Gland Surgery. 
V67 greeted him with upraised palm. 

“Mechanical Companion GH8 was glorious,” he said. “No 
man would want to divorce his wife these days. I was getting 
frightfully bored and despondent, but GH8 has corrected all 
that. Don’t you like the Companions, J78?” 

The man in shorts shook his head. “If I had my way these 
recreational gardens would be abolished,” he said. “We are 
becoming a race of self-indulgent flat-fish. I like the pools 
here, and the squash-ball coiuts, but the Companions are 
utterly pernicious.” 

V67 frowned. “You need a gland injection, J78,” he said. 
“A shot of adrenalin and perhaps a little thyroid. You talk 
like a Twentieth Century puritan.” 

J78 grunted. “And you behave like a perfect sybarite,” he 
said. “It is a good thing we are not living in the Twentieth 
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Century. Or even in the Twenty-first. The ancient moralists 
would have put you in a lethal chamber.” 

V67 laughed. “I’m not as bad as you think, J78,” he said, 

J78 grunted again. 

One of the waiting men heaved himself up to the aluminum 
slide at the pinnacle of the vacuum chute and relaxed with a 
contented sigh. His weight caused the slide to tilt slightly. 
As he vanished from sight V67 said: “Do you mind if I go 
next? I’m ten minutes overdue at the surgery.” 

J78 and the other man nodded. 

With a brisk, athletic leap V67 surmounted the slide 
and settled his long limbs in a reposeful attitude. Immediately 
the slide tilted, and released him. For an instant the soft blue 
sky above the sky garden was visible to his upturned gaze. 
Then it dimmed and vanished. A faint droning arose from 
the depths beneath, and a thick blanket of darkness settled 
about him. 

He was soon speeding with a terrific velocity in a vertical 
direction. The chute was an almost perfect vacuum and 
he was compelled to hold his breath as the miles beneath 
him telescoped into a thrumming spatial porridge. The thrum- 
ming came from the pounding blood in his ears. 

As he fell, his mind became a kaleidoscopic canvas. Some- 
thing in the swift rhythms of the descent generated a mental 
attitude akin to slumber. As in a dream of infinite magnitude 
and brief duration his mind surged in the blackness. 

In visual splendor he beheld a vivid panorama of Me- 
chanical Companions dancing, racing and swimming for the 
edification of tired and despondent husbands. Their lithe, 
graceful bodies glistened in the screen-filtered sunlight on the 
flower-garlanded roof-tops of Cosmopolis. 

Another vision flashed across his mind. He saw the Di- 
vorce Bureaus in the Fifth Level kiosks, saw the crowded 
booths and the rapidly growing mountains of writs and peti- 
tions. He saw the long, long files of hopeless women, the 
wan clerks, and— chief objects of pity — ^the bored and dis- 
pirited husbands. 

It was a vision of the past. As V67 sped downward in 
the darkness the gloomy and depressing picture was replaced 
by a verbal hallucination. V67 distinctly heard the Dictator 
of Emotional Arts affirm: “The normal male will at times 
fervently crave the solace of a new face, and mysterious, un- 
known hands upon his brow. ‘The wonder and enticement of 
a strange woman.’ You are all familiar with the phrase. 
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But if this antisocial urge could be surmounted as soon as it 
arises, in a way that would not provoke jealousy, and that 

would ” The voice droned on, became confused and 

indistinct. 

V67 had another blinding vision of the sky gardens and 
their lithe-limbed and rhythmically moving dispensers of sol- 
ace. It was a joy to reflect that Mechanical Companions 
were already in attendance in thirty-three Cosmopolis* sky 
gardens. The vogue, introduced at the beginning of the year 
5678, was spreading like wildfire, and would undoubtedly 
tend to preserve and glorify the time-honored institution of 
monogamous marriage. No sensible wife could be jealous of a 
mechanical, pneumatic leisure-hour companion. It was the 
beginning of a new dawn in the emotional lives of thousands 
of husbands, and V67 had no misgivings as slowly from 
amidst the congeries of racing, dancing forms a lovely face 
wreathed in silver talc emerged, and usurped his vision. He 
saw again the enticing pneumatic lips of his own dear Me- 
chanical Companion GH8, and heard her whisper: “It is 
glorious here in the sun. Are you happy, my darling?” 

Metallic arms crept about him in the darkness, and the 
droning became a roar as of cyclopean dynamos. 

The white-aproned street sanitationists of Level TG as- 
sisted him from the basal slide at the circular lower exit to 
Vacuum Chute H65. As he arose in the incandescent light 
the jointed basal slide shot upward. It would contact his 
associate J78 a thousand feet above the exit, and carry him 
downward in its mechanical arms. 

V67 did not wait for his associate to arrive. He did not 
like J78. The man was a prig and a hypocrite. Striding rap- 
idly along the pressed resovin pavement of Level TG he drew 
the spice-scented air deep into his lungs and exhaled with zest. 

Ordinarily he shunned drugs. The mind intoxication pro- 
duced by the health-air which circulated freely on Level 
TG, and the other non-recreational levels, was all the stimula- 
tion he needed. On this occasion, however, he extracted a 
small bluish vial from his upper tunic pocket, and poured 
upon his palm six grains of astravasin. 

Astravasin deadened and dissipated the softer emotions, 
and stimulated cold, scientific zeal. It was more favored by 
women than men, but V67 found it occasionally beneficial. 
He had sufficient virility to dismiss as irrelevant the conven- 
tional sneers which were directed against the male astravasin 
users. 
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He snuffed the drug into his nostrils and accelerated his 
pace. He was facing a trying ordeal. The patient awaiting 
him in Gland Surgery was a victim of a hideous maladjust- 
ment of secretions. TTie wretch had actually reverted to the 
mores of the jungle, and killed his wife in a fit of jealous 
rage. 

To steady his perspective, V67 walked to the edge of the 
pavement and looked down into the abyss beneath him. Far 
below, the outer extremities of the lower level platforms 
abutted above the great central artery of Cosmopolis. Down, 
down he stared^ past the projecting tiers and platforms, past 
the laboratory levels and the industrial levels and the agrarian 
levels till his gaze rested on the cyclopean turbines five miles 
below. 

A vertigo swept over him. He withdrew his gaze and walked 
on. Level TG was a running tier of laboratories. At intervals 
of fifty feet, circular doors opened in the resovin facade that 
ran the length of the entire cityward wall of the level. 
They were surmounted by blue-litten classification plates bear- 
ing labels in radiumite script. He passed the Skin and Exo- 
skeleton Correctional Laboratory, the Sympathetic System 
Clinic, the Muscle and Nerve Surgery, the Epithelial and 
Glandular Tissue Laboratory, and the Tumor Removal Cen- 
ter. There was a long line of patients waiting to enter the Re- 
moval Center. 

V67 shivered inwardly. He did not like to think about 
cancer. It was a major blight — the one appalling malady that 
had successfully defied the medical innovations of fifty cen- 
turies. A quarter of the population was afflicted with malignant 
tumors of one sort or another. The Health Supervisors affirmed 
that the malady was directly traceable to over-indulgence in 
electric baths and cosmic-ray rejuvenators, but V67 was 
skeptical of their glib and facile explanations. 

He met several co-workers as he progressed toward the 
surgery. Bio-chemist H43, grave and severe in his india- 
rubber frock, greeted him with upraised palm as he emerged 
from Bio-chemical Clinic R66, and T52 saluted him from the 
edge of the pavement. He passed quickly by K99, L90 and 
W43. 

“How is your wife?” asked W43. 

V67 said: “Very well, thanks,” and experienced a mo- 
mentary qualm. It was absurd, of course. In adoring Me- 
chanical Companion GH8 he had adhered to a highly moral 
conduct pattern. His wife could not possibly resent his atten- 
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tions to an artificial woman. The Dictator of Emotional Arts 
had proclaimed after extensive research and experimentation 
that no normal wife could be jealous of a Mechanical Com- 
panion. Jealousy was a disease anyway — a pathological 
reversion to a primitive level of thought and feeling — but 
even when it did arise, its malignant shafts were directed 
against flesh-and-blood realities. The Dictator of Emotional 
Arts was a man of vast erudition, and V67 was content to 
abide by his decision. 

V67 was now abreast of the Gland Surgery. Turning in at 
the bulb-surmounted entrance he passed quickly down a 
long, blue-lit corridor, and nodded to the attendant at the 
door of the operating room. 

“F56 has just been asking for you,” said the attendant. 
“Your patient isn’t standing it very well.” 

V67 nodded gravely. He was conscious of an intense cere- 
bral curiosity, but sympathy and compassion were alien to 
his mood. The astravasin was circulating freely in his blood- 
stream. With ceremonious precision he removed his tunic 
and asked the attendant for his antiseptic suit and mask. 

The attendant opened a numbered drawer in a metal 
cabinet at his elbow, and handed V67 a folded rubber gar- 
ment and a black surgical mask. 

The mask was a cumbersome contrivance that went com- 
pletely over his head. It had eyeholes of violet glass, and a 
long, twisted breathing-tube that terminated in a square 
metallic box in the region of the wearer’s navel. In appearance 
it was strikingly like the Western European gas masks of the 
World Wars of 1914, 1936, 1967 and 1987 in the primitive 
artifacts wing of the Museum of Historical Antiquities on 
Level K97. 

Having adjusted the mask and pulled the thin rubber 
antiseptic garment up over his shoulders, V67 nodded to the 
attendant and passed into the operating-^room. 

The operating-room was bathed in a diffused purple light. 
It was heavily impregnated with hylofoam, that powerful 
and dangerous anesthetic which exerted a numbing influence 
on the lower nerve centers, leaving them almost insensible 
to pain and yet with sufficient vitality to relay messages to 
the brain and spinal cord. Its action was insidious and curi- 
ous. It entered the blood-stream by absorption through 
lungs and skin, and altered the vitalistic content of individual 
cells in every organ and tissue of the human body. Invented 
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in the Twenty-third Century, it had displaced all the cruder 
anesthetics of an earlier age. 

It had one disadvantage: it did not completely do away 
with pain. But as the victim of its fumes remained in full 
possession of his faculties and could even discourse rationally 
with his dissectors, the surgical workers who refused to 
countenance its use were branded as Twentieth Century senti- 
mentalists, or worse. 

V67 walked slowly across the vast, dome-ceilinged oper- 
ating-room in the direction of Table 4R6. He breathed deeply 
of the pure oxygen which circulated beneath his antiseptic 
mask, and stopped occasionally to greet associates as he 
passed between the long tiers of tables. Three hundred and 
twenty-four operations were in progress. 

Some of his associates were selecting and arranging their 
instruments, others were actually at work on the glands of 
their human subjects, and a few were busy rectifying blun- 
ders, or guarding against future mistakes by dissecting the 
dead. 

When he arrived at Table 4R6 the tall form of Gland Sur- 
geon F56 arose from a stooping posture, laid down a gleam- 
ing metallic instrument, and advanced to greet him: “You’re 
ten minutes late,” he said reproachfully, through the audition 
tube in the lower left-hand comer of his mask. “You know 
I’m too nervous to work past my schedule. My nerves are 
all shot. Why didn’t you relieve me?” 

“I’m sorry, F56,” said V67. “I was sun-bathing in a sky 
garden, and you know how exacting the new Companions 
are. You’d better take a shot of adrenalin before you leave.” 

He paused an instant, then asked: “How’s the patient?” 

F56 lowered his head. “He’s lost consciousness,” he said. 
“He’s horribly over-emotional. I’m afraid.” 

“I should think he would be!” exclaimed V67. “A man 
jealous enough to subject his wife to an atomic bombardment 
just because she exchanged five-minute kisses with a turbine 
mechanic is mighty shabby human material.” 

“Jealousy is a revolting disease,” affirmed F56. “A super- 
stitious, utterly illogical hang-over from the ages of savagery. 
That man is actually living in the Twentieth Century.” 

“All strong emotion is pathological,” assented V67 gravely. 
He was conscious that he was reaffirming a truism, but he 
had to say something to ease the tension. F56 was obviously 
worried about the man on the table. He had lost four cases 
in as many weeks, and the Chief of Staff was beginning 
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to regard him with suspicion. If the suspicion became a 
certainty the Chief of Staff might conceivably decide that 
F56’s place was where his patient was now lying. It was a con- 
tingency which F56 didn’t like to think about. He loved 
the full, abundant life which his slightly unstable glands 
afforded him. 

V67, despite the astravasin in his blood-stream, could sym- 
pathize with this very human weakness of his associate. He 
was himself slightly unstable. Mechanical Companion GH8 
could bear witness to that. 

Gripping his associate by the shoulder, he murmured re- 
assuringly: “Don’t worry, F56. I’ll bring him out of it.” 

“Thanks, old man,” said F56. 

His gait was slightly unsteady as he turned from the table 
and made his way slowly across the vast, domed room. 

With a sigh V67 moved forward, and stood for a moment 
staring intently down at the white, haggard face of the 
man on the table. The subject was young, and physically 
robust. The surgeons of an earlier and less remorseless age 
would have shuddered at the way V67’s associate had taken 
advantage of that robustness. There was only a small area 
of firm flesh remaining. 

V67 did not shudder. The man on the table had been 
guilty of an anti-social act, and society insisted, as it had 
every right to do, upon a surgical corrective. The man had 
deliberately reduced his wife to an inert mass of gray ash by 
bombarding her with an atomic disintegrator. Men who 
succumbed to violent emotions were a menace to the peace 
and well-being of the Corporate Commonwealth. The sur- 
geons of Cosmopolis were the benevolent masters, the ther- 
apeutic overloads of anti-social bodies. V67 dipped his fingers 
into a bowl of ammonium vapor, and rubbed them across 
the young man’s brow. 

Slowly, unsteadily, the patient’s eyelids flicked open. For a 
moment he stared up in dazed bewilderment at his new ben- 
efactor. 

Conquering his disgust and enmity, V67 said: “How do you 
feel now, boy?” 

The young man’s eyes showed an awareness of pain. He 
essayed a twisted smile. “I feel pretty rotten,” he said. “How 
long is it going to take. Surgeon?” 

“Not long,” said V67. “Not long, boy. We’ve removed a 
portion of your thyroid and right lobe pituitary, and cut away 
practically all of your adrenal cortex. A few stitches, and 
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we’ll be finished. I rather suspect that psychopaths will find 
that you will not require^ any mental reconditioning. The 
jealousy spasm was purely glandular.” 

“You mean, I wouldn’t have — ^have disintegrated her if 
my glands had been normal?” asked the youth. His facial 
muscles contracted pitifully as he spoke. 

V67 was busy with his surgical dressing. He nodded sadly as 
he sewed and kneaded the lacerated tissues into a semblance 
of normality. “I’m afraid the glands were at the root of all 
your troubles, boy,” he said. “Your parental supervisors 
should have corrected the maladjustment in childhood.” 

“But several thousand years ago men often killed their 
wives,” said the youth. 

“Several thousand years ago men murdered one another 
on a wholesale scale in hideous blood-letting contests,” said 
V67. “They had no control whatever. You can not justify 
your conduct by exalting the primitive, my lad. If our race 
has raised itself above the level of the jungle it has done so 
only by a long process of selective mating. When the eugen- 
ists of the Twenty-second Century started selecting stocks on 
a glandular basis they ” 

“Were blind!” interrupted the youth, in desperation. “Blind, 
I tell you. War was awful, but love ” 

V67 shrugged. “We stiU love,” he said. 

The youth’s face twisted in a grimace. “You think you do,” 
he said. 

“We have overcome certain crude and violent prejudices, 
that is all,” said V67 calmly. He wished the young man 
would not talk so much. His ceaseless, primitive chatter un- 
nerved him, despite the astravasin in his blood-stream. 

He did not realize that the young man was talking to 
keep up his courage. It was not so much the pain that the 
young man dreaded. He dreaded the thought that he would 
become like his benefactor — ^high-minded, impartial and se- 
rene. 

But there was nothing the young man could do. He was 
bound and helpless. He would be turned into a cool, imper- 
sonal cog in the vast mechanism of the Corporate State. 
“Curse them!” he muttered, in jungle fury. “Curse them all!” 

His resentment was short-lived. The excess glandular 
secretions were ceasing to stimulate his brain even as he 
spoke. With the glands removed, the remaining hormones 
became mild aids to normality instead of goads to anti- 
social action. 
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For exactly forty-five minutes V67 labored with pain- 
staking care. Then he straightened, dipped his instruments 
in a basin of pale blue antiseptic, and drew a thin sheet of 
transparent rubber over the breast and limbs of- his patient. 

“You’ll be all right now,” he said. “I’ll prescribe a cathar- 
tic, and your digestion will be checked by the dietician.” 

The youth’s eyes were melancholy and resigned. “Thank 
you. Surgeon,” he said. 

Ten minutes later V67 was standing before a vacuum 
chute in the Release Corridor of Level TG. He was very 
tired. His work was exacting and arduous, and the unstable 
portions of his personality were in mild revolt. It was really 
unjust that he should be compelled to devote five hours 
a week to social labor, he told himself. It was his convic- 
tion that with a more equitable distribution of leisure and a 
more rigidly planned economy the work quotas could be 
substantially reduced. 

“Your turn, V67,” said an impatient, red-haired bio-chem- 
ist on the opposite side of the chute. 

V67 nodded, climbed up and relaxed on the broad, un- 
stable slide. The slide tilted and released him. He thought 
of many things as he shot downward in the darkness. The 
faces of Mechanical Companion GH8 and his wife vied for 
supremacy in his mind. Eventually they merged into a single 
image, and he sighed in rapture. 

It was a mystical ideal he beheld now — the composite of 
all feminine loveliness. Mechanical Companion GH8 was 
simply another aspect of his wife’s personality. It was absurd 
to imagine that the concept woman did not embrace a variety 
of lovely forms. Individual women were merely facets, 
isolated aspects of one eternal and glorious reality — the 
feminine principle, imperishable, mysterious and sublime. 

“My own sweet wife and dear companion,” he murmured, 
in mystical adoration. 

Down, down he swept. The blood throbbed in his temples, 
his pulses ached. Finally a droning began and he felt 
something collide with his nether extremities. Then the steel- 
cold arms of the jointed basal slide crept about him, and his 
consciousness reverted to a more practical level. 

He emerged in a glare of incandescence. The sun-simulat- 
ing arc lamps which lined the cityward wall of Suburban 
Home Level RH shone down upon him in radiant splendor, 
and a tempered buoyancy came upon him as he climbed 
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from the slide and turned his steps in the direction of his 
suburban home. 

He hoped that his wife had heard no disquieting rumors. 
The sky gardens were far removed, both spatially and 
spiritually, from the quiet haven of his home. As he walked 
between the cyclopean tiers of potted shrubs, the great domed 
aquariums with their myriads of brilliant-hued and exotic 
fishes and crustaceans, and felt upon his brow the warm sea 
breezes still redolent with the spices of far islands and archi- 
pelagoes as they emerged from hundreds of swinging odor- 
phones, a look of supreme contentment came into his face. 

So rapidly did he walk that he traversed the distance 
between the chute exit and the portals of his suburban home 
without meeting anyone. Stepping into the vacuum lift he 
was whirled up fifty-five stories, and emerged in the com- 
munity corridor adjoining his wife’s quarters. 

The corridor was deserted. He was glad of this, for he 
did not wish to talk to dull and gossipy B54, or exuberant 
and boisterous C88, or any of the other tenants of Story 55. 

As he tiptoed across the floor to the door of his wife’s 
television room a great joy came upon him. He felt confident 
that she would be sitting relaxed in the darkness, enjoying 
an African or Asian telolog. He would steal up behind her 
and implant a fifteen-second kiss on the nape of her neck, 
munediately beneath the two blond curls which intertwined 
so adorably below her coiffure. 

He laid his hand on the door and drew it outward. The 
television room was in darkness as he had anticipated, and 
his wife was clearly visible from the doorway. Clearly visible, 
and leaning on the shoulder of another man! 

As his gaze swept the room he felt his flesh go suddenly 
cold. It was an optical illusion, of course — a mad, cruel hallu- 
cination caused by the astravasin in his blood-stream. 

Yet his wife was actually whispering in the darkness as 
she stroked the dark, curly hair of the other man. Her head 
rested on his right shoulder, and he was crushing her hand in 
his long, virile fingers. 

“My dear, my darling,” she whispered. “Tom understand 
me. 

“It is glorious here in the darkness,” said her companion. 

Somehow the grave, mechanical tones of the speaker’s 
voice seemed vaguely unnatural. V67 had no clear notion at 
first as to the cause of this. He simply stood trembling in the 
doorway, resisting the evidence of his senses, and telling 
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himself over and over that it was the astravasin, the astra- 
vasin. The drug soothed at first, but later it heightened and 
distorted the perceptions of sense. What he saw was surely 
nothing more than a visual illusion, the figments of a drug- 
fevered brain. 

The attempt at evasion was tragically short-lived. Slowly, 
insidiously, the truth crept upon him, and he was shaken to 
the core of his being by the sickening realization that his 
wife had succumbed to the flatteries of that newest of fads 
and abominations — the sirupy-voiced male Mechanical Com- 
panion! 

The horror of it was more than he could sanely endure. 
With an oath he slammed the door shut, and strode fiercely 
into the room. 

His wife turned about, and screamed. Without uttering a 
word V67 lifted the Companion into the air and brought him 
down with violence on the tempered steel floor of the 
television room. 

There ensued a crash. Something tinkled in the mannikin’s 
chest, and a small revolving wheel emerged from a twisted 
sleeve, and rolled diagonally across the floor. With a curse 
V67 picked the detestable creature up, and hurled him 
across the room. Never in his life had he experienced such 
primitive, unregenerate wrath. 

The Companion collided with the opposite wall and sank 
limply to the floor. As his head contacted the hard steel the 
record in his breast said: “Your husband does not esteem 
you as I do. I see you enwreathed in roses, bedewed in 
mists of glory. Your lips are like a lotus-flower, and the touch 
of your hand is a healing benison. When you are beside me 
the moon’s splendor is enhanced tenfold, and all the stars 
of heaven sing for me.” 

V67 turned slowly about. His wife was shrinking white- 
faced against the base of the television screen. 

“So you console yourself with a gigolo in my absence!’* 
he cried, his lips livid with wrath. 

“A gig — gig ” stammered his wife, in a frightened 

whisper. 

V67 cursed his wife’s lack of erudition. “The new male 
Companions are exactly like the abominable gigolos of the 
ancient world,” he muttered fiercely. “A more despicable 
type of parasite never existed.” 

“But the Dictator of Emotion has announced that Mechan- 
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ical Companions are perfectly respectable,” pleaded his 
wife, in desperation. 

V67 looked at her. His eyes were destitute of compas- 
sion. “He was speaking of the female Companions,” he said, 
“That sort of thing is all right for a man.” 

“It’s a strange rule that doesn’t work both ways,” said his 
wife, in a despairing tone. 

Brutal and primitive passions were flooding V67 in waves. 
Something loathsome and aberrant in his nature surged to 
the surface, and for a moment he felt an impulse to strike his 
wife — ^actually to strike her — ^with the flat of his hand. 

The impulse generated its own negation. Man is not built 
to cross the humanizing gulf of forty centuries and revert 
to the savagery of a dead world without experiencing an over- 
whelming reaction. No sooner had V67 experienced the 
detestable emotion than a great shame and horror came upon 
him. He sank into a chair, and covered his face with his 
hand. 

Compassionately his wife rose and crossed to where he was 
sitting. Slipping to the floor beside him, she rested her blond, 
talc-wreathed head against his right knee. 

“My poor darling,” she whispered. “Do you imagine for a 
moment that he has taken your place in my affections? Why, 
he is a mere mechanical toy, an amusing diversion. Even if 
he does talk divinely of moonlight and roses he is, in essence, 
nothing but a gadget. I was lonely, and horribly imhappy, 
and I wanted to make you jealous. But if you will give 
up that creature ” 

V67 was silent for a moment. Then his hand descended, 
and caressed his wife’s coiffure. As the flimsy adornment 
slipped between his fingers he said: “You are right, my 
sweet. Tomorrow I shall ask Supervisor of Emotion T74 to 
give me permission to dismantle Mechanical Companion GH8. 
You will doubtless be relieved when the bosom records are 
destroyed, and the tender, individual nuances of her face, 
throat and limbs cease to exist as parts of an illusionary 
whole.” 

His wife looked up at him. She thought: “He will give up 
Mechanical Companion GH8 for my sake, but he still 
loves her. He is going to dismantle her because he can 
not bear the thought of surrendering her to another. In his 
sight she will always remain as young and lovely and inac- 
cessible as the figures on a Grecian um. How did the an- 
cient poet phrase it? 
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“She can not fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 

“I shall have a real rival now.” 

There was a far-away look in V67’s eyes as he continued, 
tenderly, to caress his wife’s silver coiffure. 
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Only H. P. Lovecraft enjoys a larger and more 
enthusiastic group of followers in Weird Tales than 
Robert E. Howard, It is the truth that story tellers are 
born and not made. In a little Texas towny a town 
lacking any contact with culture and kindred spirits 
other than the United States mail, a teen-age Howard 
took the violent shapes of his daydreams and in a style 
that sometimes approached epic balladry created 
mighty heroes that lustily overcame the evil desires of 
those from the dark regions. 

All adventures of Conan are now preserved in hard 
covers and those of the Solomon Kane and King 
Kuli stories that have not been similarly sanctified will 
most certainly enjoy similar status before too long. It 
is in terms of those characters that the reader generally 
thinks of Howard, but that is a limited and circum- 
scribed view. Away from his heroes and his never- 
never lands he still proved that he was a writer of 
extraordinary promise working with the occult in a 
background of U, S. regionalism. “Pigeons From Hell” 
will introduce a phase of Howard that will make it 
easier to understand that while his readers mourn him 
out of escapist nostalgia, his fellow writers mourned for 
what he might have been* 


Pigeons From Hell 


Robert E. Howard 


1. The Whistler in the Dark 

C RISWELL awoke suddenly, every nerve tingling with 
a premonition of imminent pe^. He stared about 
wildly, unable at first to remember where he was, or 
what he was doing there. Moonlight filtered in through the 
dusty windows, and the great empty room with its lofty 
ceiling and gaping black fireplace was spectral and unfamili ar^ 
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Then as he emerged from the clinging cobwebs of his recent 
sleep, he remembered where he was and how he came to be 
there. He twisted his head and stared at his companion, sleep- 
ing on the floor near him. John Branner was but a vaguely 
bulking shape in the darkness that the moon scarcely grayed. 

Griswell tried to remember what had awakened him. There 
was no sound in the house, no sound outside except the 
mournful hoot of an owl, far away in the piny woods. Now he 
had captured the illusive memory. It was a dream, a nightmare 
so filled with dim terror that it had frightened him awake. 
Recollection flooded back, vividly etching the abominable 
vision. 

Or was it a dream? Certainly it must have been, but it had 
blended so curiously with recent actual events that it was 
difficult to know where reality left off and fantasy began. 

Dreaming, he had seemed to relive his past few waking 
hours, in accurate detail. The dream had begun, abruptly, 
as he and John Branner came in sight of the house where 
they now lay. They had come rattling and bouncing over the 
stumpy, uneven old road that led through the pinelands, he 
and John Branner, wandering far afield from their New 
England home, in search of vacation pleasure. They had 
sighted the old house with its balustraded galleries rising 
amidst a wilderness of weeds and bushes, just as the sun was 
setting behind it. It dominated their fancy, rearing black and 
stark and gaunt against the low lurid rampart of sunset, 
barred by the black pines. 

They were tired, sick of bumping and pounding all day 
over woodland roads. The old deserted house stimulated their 
imagination with its suggestion of antebellum splendor and 
ultimate decay. They left the automobile beside the rutty 
road, and as they went up the winding walk of crumbling 
bricks, almost lost in the tangle of rank growth, pigeons 
rose from the balustrades in a fluttering, feathery crowd and 
swept away with a low thunder of beating wings. 

The oaken door sagged on broken hinges. Dust lay thick on 
the floor of the wide, dim hallway, on the broad steps of the 
stair that mounted up from the hall. They turned into a door 
opposite the landing, and entered a large room, empty, dusty, 
with cobwebs shining thickly in the comers. Dust lay thick 
over the ashes in the great fireplace. 

They discussed gathering wood and building a fire, but 
decided against it. As the sun sank, darkness came quickly, 
the thick, black, absolute darkness of the pinelands. They 
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knew that rattlesnakes and copperheads haunted Southern 
forests, and they did not care to go groping for firewood in the 
dark. They ate frugally from tins, then rolled in their blankets 
fully clad before the empty fireplace, and went instantly to 
sleep. 

This, in part, was what Griswell had dreamed. He saw 
again the gaunt house looming stark against the crimson sun- 
set; saw the flight of the pigeons as he and Branner came 
up the shattered walk. He saw the dim room in which they 
presently lay, and he saw the two forms that were himself and 
his companion, lying wrapped in their blankets on the dusty 
floor. Then from that point his dream altered subtly, passed 
out of the realm of the commonplace and became tinged 
with fear. He was looking into a vague, shadowy chamber, 
lit by the gray light of the moon which streamed in from some 
obscure source. For there was no window in that room. But 
in the gray light he saw three silent shapes that hung sus- 
pended in a row, and their stillness and their outlines woke 
chill horror in his soul. There was no sound, no word, but 
he sensed a Presence of fear and lunacy crouching in a dark 
comer. . , . Abruptly he was back in the dusty, high-ceilinged 
room, before the great fireplace. 

He was lying in his blankets, staring tensely through the 
dim door and across the shadowy hall, to where a beam of 
moonlight fell across the balustraded stair, some seven steps 
up from the landing. And there was something on the stair, a 
bent, misshapen, shadowy thing that never moved fully into 
the beam of light. But a dim yellow blur that might have 
been a face was turned toward him, as if something crouched 
on the stair, regarding him and his companion. Fright crept 
chilly through his veins, and it was then that he awoke — ^if 
indeed he had been asleep. 

He blinked his eyes. The beam of moonlight fell across 
•he stair just as he had dreamed it did; but no figure lurked 
there. Yet his flesh still crawled from the fear the dream or 
vision had roused in him; his legs felt as if they had been 
jDlunged in ice-water. He made an involuntary movement to 
awaken his companion, when a sudden sound paralyzed 
]iim. 

It was the sound of whistling on the floor above. Eery and 
sweet it rose, not carrying any tune, but piping shrill and 
melodious. Such a sound in a supposedly deserted house was 
alarming enough; but it was more than the fear of a physi- 
cal invader that held Griswell frozen. He could not himself 
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have defined the horror that gripped him. But Branner’s blan- 
kets rustled, and Griswell saw he was sitting upright. His figure 
bulked dimly in the soft darkness, the head turned toward 
the stair as if the man were listening intently. More sweetly 
and more subtly evil rose that weird whistling. 

“John!” whispered Griswell from dry lips. He had meant 
to shout — to tell Branner that there was somebody upstairs, 
somebody who could mean them no good; that they must 
leave the house at once. But his voice died dryly in his throat. 

Branner had risen. His boots clumped on the floor as he 
moved toward the door. He stalked leisurely into the hall and 
made for the lower landing, merging with the shadows that 
clustered black about the stair. 

Griswell lay incapable of movement, his mind a whirl ^f 
bewilderment. Who was that whistling upstairs? Why was 
Branner going up those stairs? Griswell saw him pass the 
spot where the moonlight rested, saw his head tilted back as 
if he were looking at something Griswell could not see, above 
and beyond the stair. But his face was like that of a sleep- 
walker. He moved across the bar of moonlight and vanished 
from Griswell’s view, even as the latter tried to shout to him 
to come back. A ghastly whisper was the only result of his 
effort. 

The whistling sank to a lower note, died out. Griswell 
heard the stairs creaking under Branner’s measured tread. 
Now he had reached the hallway above, for Griswell heard the 
clump of his feet moving along it. Suddenly the footfalls 
halted, and the whole night seemed to hold its breath. Then 
an awful scream split the stillness, and Griswell started up, 
echoing the cry. 

The strange paralysis that had held him was broken. He 
took a step toward the door, then checked himself. The 
footfalls were resumed. Branner was coming back. He was 
not running. The tread was even more deliberate and 
measured than before. Now the stairs began to creak again. 
A groping hand, moving along the balustrade, came into the 
bar of moonlight; then another, and a ghastly thrill went 
through Griswell as he saw that the other hand gripped a 
hatchet — a hatchet which dripped blackly. fVas that Branner 
who was coming down that stair? 

Yes! The figure had moved into the bar of moonlight now, 
and Griswell recognized it. Then he saw Branner’s face, and 
a shriek burst from Griswell’s lips. Branner’s face was blood- 
less, corpse-like; gouts of blood dripped darkly down it; his 
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eyes were glassy and set, and blood oozed from the great gash 
which cleft the crown of his head! 

Criswell never remembered exactly how he got out of 
that accursed house. Afterward he retained a mad, confused 
impression of smashing his way through a dusty cobwebbed 
window, of stumbling blindly across the weed-choked lawn, 
gibbering his frantic horror. He saw the black wall of the 
pines, and the moon floating in a blood-red mist in which 
there was neither sanity nor reason. 

Some shred of sanity returned to him as he saw the auto- 
mobile beside the road. In a world gone suddenly mad, that 
was an object reflecting prosaic reality; but even as he 
reached for the door, a dry chilling whir sounded in his ears, 
and he recoiled from the swaying undulating shape that 
arched up from its scaly coils on the driver’s seat and hissed 
sibilantly at him, darting a forked tongue in the moonlight. 

With a sob of horror he turned and fled down the road, 
as a man runs in a nightmare. He ran without purpose or 
reason. His numbed brain was incapable of conscious thought. 
He merely obeyed the blind primitive urge to run — ^run — ^run 
until he fell exhausted. 

The black walls of the pines flowed endlessly past him; so 
he was seized with the illusion that he was getting nowhere. 
But presently a sound penetrated the fog of his terror — the 
steady, inexorable patter of feet behind him. Turning his 
head, he saw something loping after him — ^wolf or dog, he 
could not tell which, but its eyes glowed like balls of green 
fire. With a gasp he increased his speed, reeled around a 
bend in the road, and heard a horse snort; saw it rear and 
heard its rider curse; saw the gleam of blue steel in the 
man’s lifted hand. 

He staggered and fell, catching at the rider’s stirrup. 

“For God’s sake, help me!” he panted. “The thing! It 
killed Branner — it’s coming after me! Lookr 

Twin balls of fire gleamed in the fringe of bushes at the 
turn of the road. The rider swore again, and on the heels 
of his profanity came the smashing report of his six-shooter — 
again and yet again. The fire-sparks vanished, and the rider, 
jerking his stirrup free from Criswell’s grasp, spurred his 
horse at the bend. Griswell staggered up, shaking in every 
limb. The rider was out of sight only a moment; then he 
came galloping back. 

“Took to the brush. Timber wolf, I reckon, though I never 
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heard of one chasin’ a man before, Do you know what it 
was?” 

Griswell could only shake his head weakly. 

The rider, etched in the moonlight, looked down at him, 
smoking pistol still lifted in his right hand. He was a com- 
pactly-built man of medium height, and his broad-brimmed 
planter’s hat and his boots marked him as a native of the 
country as definitely as Criswell’s garb stamped him as a 
stranger. 

“What’s all this about, anyway?” 

“I don’t know,” Griswell answered helplessly. “My name’s 
Griswell. John Branner — my friend who was traveling with 
me — ^we stopped at a deserted house back down the road to 

spend the night. Something ” at the memory he was 

choked by a rush of horror. “My God!” he screamed. “I 
must be mad! Something came and looked over the balus- 
trade of the stair — something with a yellow face! I thought I 
dreamed it, but it must have been real. Then somebody began 
whistling upstairs, and Branner rose and went up the stairs 
walking like a man in his sleep, or hypnotized. I heard 
him scream — or someone screamed; then he came down the 
stair again with a bloody hatchet in his hand — and my God, 
sir, he was dead! His head had been split open. I saw brains 
and clotted blood oozing down his face, and his face was 
that of a dead man. But he came down the stair! As God is 
my witness, John Branner was murdered in that dark upper 
hallway, and then his dead body came stalking down the 
stairs with a hatchet in its hand — ^to kill me!” 

The rider made no reply; he sat his horse like a statue, 
outlined against the stars, and Griswell could not read his ex- 
pression, his face shadowed by his hat-brim. 

“You think I’m mad,” he said hopelessly. “Perhaps I am.” 

“I don’t know what to think,” answer^ the rider. “If it 
was any house but the old Blassenville Manor — ^well, we’ll 
see. My name’s Buckner. I’m sheriff of this county. Took a 
prisoner over to the county-seat in the next county and was 
Tidin’ back late.” 

He swung off his horse and stood beside Griswell, shorter 
than the lanky New Englander, but much harder knit. There 
was a natural manner of decision and certainty about him, and 
it was easy to believe that he would be a dangerous man in 
any sort of a fight. 

“Are you afraid to go back to the house?” he asked, 
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j.nd Griswell shuddered, but shook his head, the dogged te- 
nacity of Puritan ancestors asserting itself. 

“TTbe thought of facing that horror again turns me sick. But 

poor Branner ” he choked again. “We must find his 

body. My God!” he cried, unmanned by the abysmal horror 
of the thing; "*what will we find? If a dead man walks, 
what — ” 

“We’ll see.” The sheriff caught the reins in the crook of 
bis left elbow and began filling the empty chambers of his 
big blue pistol as they walked along. 

As they made the turn Griswell’s blood was ice at the 
thought of what they might see lumbering up the road 
^v^ith a bloody, grinning death-mask, but they saw only the 
bouse looming spectrally among the pines, down the road. A 
strong shudder shook Griswell. 

“God, how evil that house looks, against those black pines! 
It looked sinister from the very first — ^when we went up the 
broken walk and saw those pigeons fly up from the 
porch 

“Pigeons?” Buckner cast him a quick glance. “You saw 
the pigeons?” 

“Why, yes! Scores of them perching on the porch rail- 
ing.” 

They strode on for a moment in silence, before Buckner 
said abruptly: “I’ve lived in this country all my life. I’ve 
passed the old Blassenville place a thousand times, I reckon, 
at all hours of the day and night. But I never saw a pigeon 
anywhere around it, or anywhere else in these woods.” 

“There were scores of them,” repeated Griswell, bewildered. 

“I’ve seen men who swore they’d seen a flock of pigeons 
perched along the balusters just at sundown,” said Buckner 
slowly. “Negroes, all of them except one man. A tramp. He 
was buildin’ a fire in the yard, aimin’ to camp there that 
night. I passed along there about dark, and he told me about 
the pigeons. I came back by there the next mornin’. The 
ashes of his fire were there, and his tin cup, and skillet 
where he’d fried pork, and his blankets looked like they’d 
been slept in. Nobody ever saw him again. That was twelve 
years ago. The blacks say they can see the pigeons, but no 
black would pass along this road between sundown and sun- 
up. They say the pigeons are the souls of the Blassenvilles, 
let out of hell at sunset. The Negroes say the red glare in 
the west is the light from hell, because then the gates of hell 
are open, and the Blassenvilles fly out.” 
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“Who were the Blassenvilles?” asked Griswell, shivering. 

“They owned all this land here. French-English family. 
Came here from the West Indies before the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The Civil War ruined them, like it did so many. Some 
were killed in the War; most of the others died out. Nobody’s 
lived in the Manor since 1890 when Miss Elizabeth Blassen- 
ville, the last of the line, fled from the old house one night 
like it was a plague spot, and never came back to it — this 
your auto?” 

They halted beside the car, and Griswell stared morbidly 
at the grim house. Its dusty panes were empty and blank; 
but they did not seem blind to him. It seemed to him that 
ghastly eyes were fixed himgrily on him through those dark- 
ened panes. Buckner repeated his question. 

“Yes. Be careful. There’s a snake on the seat— or there 
was.” 

“Not there now,” grunted Buckner, tying his horse and 
pulling an electric torch out of the saddle-bag. “Well, let’s 
have a look.” 

He strode up the broken brick walk as matter-of-factly as 
if he were paying a social call on friends. Griswell followed 
close at his heels, his heart pounding suffocatingly. A scent 
of decay and moldering vegetation blew on the faint wind, 
and Griswell grew faint with nausea, that rose from a frantic 
abhorrence of these black woods, these ancient plantation 
houses that hid forgotten secrets of slavery and bloody 
pride and mysterious intrigues. He had thought of the South 
as a sunny, lazy land washed by soft breezes laden with 
Spice and warm blossoms, where life ran tranquilly to the 
rhythm of black folk singing in sunbathed cottonfields. But 
now he had discovered another, unsuspected side— a dark, 
brooding, fear-haunted side, and the discovery repelled him. 

The oaken door sagged as it had before. The blackness of 
the interior was intensified by the beam of Buckner’s light 
playing on the sill. That beam sliced through the darkness of 
the hallway and roved up the stair, and Griswell held his 
breath, clenching his fists. But no shape of lunacy leered 
down at them. Buckner went in, walking light as a cat, torch 
in one hand, gun in the other. 

As he swung his light into the room across from the stair- 
way, Griswell cried out — and cried out again, almost faint- 
ing with the intolerable sickness at what he saw. A trail of 
blood drops led across the floor, crossing the blankets 
Branner had occupied, which lay between the door and 
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those in which Griswell had lain. And Griswell’s blankets 
had a terrible occupant. John Branner lay there, face down, 
his cleft head revealed in merciless clarity in the steady 
light. His outstretched hand still gripped the haft of a 
hatchet, and the blade was imbedded deep in the blanket 
and the floor beneath, just where Griswell’s head had lain 
when he slept there. 

A momentary rush of blackness engulfed Griswell. He was 
not aware that he staggered, or that Buckner caught him. 
When he could see and hear again, he was violently sick 
and hung his head against the mantel, retching miserably. 

Buckner turned the light full on him, making him blink. 
Buckner’s voice came from behind the blinding radiance, the 
man himself unseen. 

“Griswell, you’ve told me a yam that’s hard to believe. 
I saw something chasin’ you, but it might have been a 
timber wolf, or a mad dog. 

“If you’re holdin’ back anything, you better spill it. What 
you told me won’t hold up in any court. You’re bound to 
accused of killin’ your partner. I’ll have to arrest you. If 
you’ll give me the straight goods now, it’ll make it easier. 
Now, didn’t you kill this fellow, Branner? 

“Wasn’t is something like this: you quarreled, he grabbed 
a hatchet and swung at you, but you dodged and then 
let him have it?” 

Griswell sank down and hid his face in his hands, his 
head swimming. 

“Great God, man, I didn’t murder John! Why, we’ve 
been friends ever since we were children in school together. 
I’ve told you the truth. I don’t blame you for not be- 
lieving me. But God help me, it is the truth!” 

The light swung back to the gory head again, and Griswell 
closed his eyes. 

He heard Buckner grunt. 

“I believe this hatchet in his hand is the one he was 
killed with. Blood and brains plastered on the blade, and 
hairs stickin’ to it — hairs exactly the same color as his. This 
makes it tough for you, Griswell.” 

“How so?” the New Englander asked dully. 

“Knocks any plea of self-defense in the head. Branner 
couldn’t have swung at you with this hatchet after you split his 
skull with it. You must have pulled the ax out of his head, 
stuck it into the floor and clamped his fingers on it to make 
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it look like he’d attacked you. And it would have been 
damned clever — ^if you’d used another hatchet.” 

“But I didn’t kill him,” groaned Griswell. “I have no 
intention of pleading self-defense.” 

“That’s what puzzles me,” Buckner admitted frankly, 
straightening. “What murderer would rig up such a crazy story 
as you’ve told me, to prove his innocence? Average killer 
would have told a logical yam, at least. Hmmml Blood drops 
leadin’ from the door. The body was dragged — no, couldn’t 
have been dragged. The floor isn’t smeared. You must have 
carried it here, after killin’ him in some other place. But in 
that case, why isn’t there any blood on your clothes? Of 
course you could have changed clothes and washed your 
hands. But the fellow hasn’t been dead long.” 

“He walked downstairs and across the room,” said Gris- 
well hopelessly. “He came to kill me. I knew he was coming 
to kill me when I saw him lurching down the stair. He 
struck where I would have been, if 1 hadn’t awakened. 
That window — I burst out at it. You see it’s broken.” 

“I see. But if he walked then, why isn’t he walkin’ now?” 

“I don’t know! I’m too sick to think straight. I’ve been 
fearing that he’d rise up from the floor where he lies and come 
at me again. When I heard that wolf running up the road 
after me, I thought it was John chasing me — ^John, running 
through the night with his bloody ax and his bloody head, and 
his death-grin!” 

His teeth chattered as he lived that horror over again. 

Buckner let his light play across the floor. 

“The blood drops lead into the hall. Come on. We’ll follow 
them.” 

Griswell cringed. “They lead upstairs.” 

Buckner’s eyes were fixed hard on him. 

“Are you afraid to go upstairs, with me?” 

Griswell’s face was gray. 

“Yes. But I’m going, with you or without you. The thing 
that killed poor John may still be hiding up there.” 

“Stay behind me,” ordered Buckner. “If anything jumps 
us, I’ll take care of it. But for your own sake, I warn you that 
I shoot quicker than a cat jumps, and I don’t often miss. If 
you’ve got any ideas of layin* me out from behind, forget 
them.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Resentment got the better of his 
apprehension, and this outburst seemed to reassure Buckner 
more than any of his protestations of innocence. 
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“I want to be fair,” he said quietly. “I haven’t indicted 
and condemned you in my mind already. If only half of 
what you’re tellin’ me is the truth, you’ve been through a hell 
of an experience, and I don’t want to be too hard on you. 
But you can see how hard it is for me to believe all you’ve 
told me.” 

Griswell wearily motioned for him to lead the way, un- 
speaking. They went out into the hall, paused at the landing. 
A thin string of crimson drops, distinct in the thick dust, led 
up the steps. 

“Man’s tracks in the dust,” grunted Buckner. “Go slow. I’ve 
got to be sure of what I see, because we’re obliteratin’ them as 
we go up. Hmmm! One set goin’ up, one cornin’ down. 
Same man. Not your tracks. Branner was a bigger man 
than you are. Blood drops all the way — ^blood on the 
bannisters like a man had laid his bloody hand there — a 
smear of stuff that looks — brains. Now what ” 

“He walked down the stair, a dead man,” shuddered Gris- 
well. “Groping with one hand — ^the other gripping the 
hatchet that killed him.” 

“Or was carried,” muttered the sheriff. “But if somebody 
carried him — where are the tracks?** 

They came out into the upper hallway, a vast, empty space 
of dust and shadows where time-crusted windows repelled 
the moonlight and the ring of Buckner’s torch seemed in- 
adequate. Griswell trembled like a leaf. Here, in darkness 
and horror, John Branner had died. 

“Somebody whistled up here,” he muttered. “John came, 
as if he were being called.” 

Buckner’s eyes were blazing strangely in the light. 

“The footprints lead down the hall,” he muttered. “Same 
as on the stair — one set going, one coming. Same prints — 
Judas!** 

Behind him Griswell stifled a cry, for he had seen what 
prompted Buckner’s exclamation. A few feet from the head 
of the stair Branner’s footprints stopped abruptly, then re- 
turned, treading almost in the other tracks. And where the 
trail halted there was a great splash of blood on the dusty 
floor — and other tracks met it — ^tracks of bare feet, narrow 
but with splayed toes. They too receded in a second line from 
the spot. 

Buckner bent over them, swearing. 

“The tracks meet! And where they meet there’s blood and 
brains on the floorl Branner must have been killed on that 
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spot — with a blow from a hatchet. Bare feet coming out 
of the darkness to meet shod feet — then both turned away 
again; the shod feet went downstairs, the bare feet went back 
down the hall.” He directed his light down the hall. The foot- 
prints faded into darkness, beyond the reach of the beam. 
On either hand the closed doors of chambers were cryptic 
portals of mystery. 

“Suppose your crazy tale was true,” Buckner muttered, 
half to himself. “These aren’t your tracks. They look like a 
woman’s. Suppose somebody did whistle, and Branner went 
upstairs to investigate. Suppose somebody met him here in 
the dark and split his head. The signs and tracks would have 
been, in that case, just as they really are. But if that’s so, 
why isn’t Branner lyin’ here where he was killed? Could he 
have lived long enough to take the hatchet away from who- 
ever killed him, and stagger downstairs with it?” 

“No, no!” Recollection gagged Gris well. “I saw him on 
the stair. He was dead. No man could live a minute after 
receiving such a wound.” 

“I believe it,” muttered Buckner. “But — it’s madnessi Or 
else it’s too clever — yet, what sane man would think up and 
work out such an elaborate and utterly insane plan to escape 
punishment for murder, when a simple plea of self-de- 
fense would have been so much more effective? No court 
would recognize that story. Well, let’s follow these other 
tracks. They lead down the hall — here, what’s this?” 

With an icy clutch at his soul, GriswelJ saw the light was 
beginning to grow dim. 

“This battery is new,” muttered Buckner, and for the 
first time Griswell caught an edge of fear in his voice. 
“Come on — out of here quick!” 

The light had faded to a faint red glow. The darkness 
seemed straining into them, creeping with black cat-feet. Buck- 
ner retreated, pushing Griswell stumbling behind him as he 
walked backward, pistol cocked and lifted, down the dark 
hall. In the growing darkness Griswell heard what sounded 
like the stealthy opening of a door. And suddenly the black- 
ness about them was vibrant with menace. Griswell knew 
Buckner sensed it as well as he, for the sheriff’s hard body 
was tense and taut as a stalking panther’s. 

But without haste he worked his way to the stair and 
backed down it, Griswell preceding him, and fighting the panic 
that urged him to scream and burst into mad flight. A ghastly 
thought brought icy sweat out on his flesh. Suppose the 
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dead man were creeping up the stair behind them in the 
dark, face frozen in the death-grin, blood-caked hatchet lifted 
to strike? 

This possibility so overpowered him that he was scarcely 
aware when his feet struck the level of the lower hallway, 
and he was only then aware that the light had grown brighter 
as they descended, until it now gleamed with its full power 
— but when Buckner turned it back up the stairway, it 
failed to illuminate the darkness that hung like a tangible fog 
at the head of the stair. 

“The damn thing was conjured,” muttered Buckner. “Noth- 
in’ else. It couldn’t act like that naturally.” 

“Turn the light into the room,” begged Griswell. “See if 
John — if John is ” 

He could not put the ghastly thought into words, but 
Buckner understood. 

He swung the beam around, and Griswell had never 
dreamed that the sight of the gory body of a murdered man 
could bring such relief. 

“He’s still there,” grunted Buckner. “If he walked after 
he was killed, he hasn’t walked since. But that thing ” 

Again he turned the light up the stair, and stood chewing 
his lip and scowling. Three times he half lifted his gun. Gris- 
well read his mind. The sheriff was tempted to plunge back up 
that stair, take his chance with the unknown. But common 
sense held him back. 

“I wouldn’t have a chance in the dark,” he muttered. 
“And I’ve got a hunch the light would go out again.” 

He turned and faced Griswell squarely. 

“There’s no use dodgin’ the question. There’s somethin’ 
hellish in this house, and I believe I have an inklin’ of what 
it is. I don’t believe you killed Branner. Whatever killed him 
is up there — now. TTiere’s a lot about your yarn that don’t 
sound sane; but there’s nothin’ sane about a flashlight goin’ 
out like this one did. I don’t believe that thing upstairs is 
human. I never met anything I was afraid to tackle in the 
dark before, but I’m not goin’ up there until daylight. It’s 
not long until dawn. We’ll wait for it out there on that gallery.” 

The stars were already paling when they came out on the 
broad porch. Buckner seated himself on the balustrade, facing 
the door, his pistol dangling in his fingers. Griswell sat down 
near him and leaned back against a crumbling pillar. He 
shut his eyes, grateful for the faint breeze that seemed to 
cool his throbbing brain. He experienced a dull sense of un- 
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reality. He was a stranger in a strange land, a land that had 
become suddenly imbued with black horror. The shadow 
of the noose hovered above him, and in that dark house lay 
John Branner, with his butchered head — like the figments of 
a dream these facts spun and eddied in his brain until all 
merged in a gray twilight as sleep came uninvited to his 
weary soul. 

He awoke to a cold white dawn and full memory of the 
horrors of the night. Mists curled about the stems of the pines, 
crawled in smoky wisps up the broken walk. Buckner was 
shaking him. 

“Wake up! It’s daylight.” 

Griswell rose, wincing at the stiffness of his limbs. His 
face was gray and old. 

“I’m ready. Let’s go upstairs.” 

“I’ve already been!” Buckner’s eyes burned in the early 
dawn. “I didn’t wake you up. I went as soon as it was 
light. I found nothin’.” 

“The tracks of the bare feet ” 

“Gone!” 

“Go/ie.?” 

“Yes, gone! The dust had been disturbed all over the hall, 
from the point where Branner’s tracks ended; swept into 
comers. No chance of trackin’ anything there now. Something 
obliterated those tracks while we sat here, and I didn’t hear 
a sound. I’ve gone through the whole house. Not a sign of 
anything.” 

Griswell shuddered at the thought of himself sleeping alone 
on the porch while Buckner conducted his exploration. 

“What shall we do?” he asked listlessly. “With those tracks 
gone there goes my only chance of proving my story.” 

“We’ll take Branner’s body into the county-seat,” answered 
Buckner. “Let me do the talkin’. If the authorities knew the 
facts as they appear, they’d insist on you being confined and 
indicted. I don’t believe you killed Branner — ^but neither a 
district attorney, judge nor jury would believe what you told 
me, or what happened to us last night. I’m handlin’ this 
thing my own way. I’m not goin’ to arrest you until I’ve ex- 
hausted every other possibility. 

“Say nothin’ about what’s happened here, when we get 
to town. I’ll simply tell the district attorney that John Bran- 
ner was killed by a party or parties unknown, and that I’m 
workin’ on the case. 

“Are you game to come back with me to this house and 
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spend the night here, sleepin’ in that room as you and Bran- 
ner slept last night?” 

Griswell went white, but answered as stoutly as his ances- 
tors might have, expressed their determination to hold their 
cabins in the teeth of the Pequots: “I’ll do it.” 

“Let’s go then; help me pack the body out to your auto.” 

Griswell’s soul revolted at the sight of John Branner’s 
bloodless face in the chill white dawn, and the feel of his 
clammy flesh. The gray fog wrapped wispy tentacles about 
their feet as they carried their grisly burden across the lawn. 

2. The Snake* s Brother 

Again the shadows were lengthening over the pinelands, 
and again two men came bumping along the old road in a 
car with a New England license plate. 

Buckner was driving. Griswell’s nerves were too shattered 
for him to trust himself at the wheel. He looked gaunt and 
haggard, and his face was still pallid. The strain of the day 
spent at the county-seat was added to the horror that still 
rode his soul like the shadow of a black-winged vulture. 
He had not slept, had not tasted what he had eaten. 

“I told you Fd tell you about the Blassenvilles,” said 
Buckner. “They were proud folks, haughty, and pretty damn 
ruthless when they wanted their way. They didn’t treat 
their slaves as well as the other planters did — got their ideas 
in the West Inuies, I reckon. There was a streak of cruelty in 
them — especially Miss Celia, the last one of the family to 
come to these parts. That was long after the slaves had been 
freed, but she used to whip her mulatto maid just like 
she was a slave, the old folks say. . . . The Negroes said 
when a Blassenville died, the devil was always waitin’ for him 
out in the black pines. 

“Well, after the Civil War they died off pretty fast, livin’ 
in poverty on the plantation which was allowed to go to ruin. 
Finally only four girls were left, sisters, livin’ in the old 
house and ekin’ out a bare livin’, with a few blacks livin’ 
in the old slave huts and workin’ the fields on the share. 
They kept to themselves, bein’ proud, and ashamed of their 
poverty. Folks wouldn’t see them for months at a time. When 
they needed supplies they sent a Negro to town after them. 

“But folks knew about it when Miss Celia came to live 
with them. She came from somewhere in the West Indies, 
where the whole family originally had its roots — a fine, 
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handsome woman, they say, in the early thirties. But she 
didn’t mix with folks any more than the girls did. She 
brought a mulatto maid with her, and the Blassenville 
cruelty cropped out in her treatment of this maid. I knew an 
old man years ago, who swore he saw Miss Celia tie this 
girl up to a tree, stark naked, and whip her with a horse- 
whip. Nobody was surprised when she disappeared. Every- 
body figured she’d run away, of course. 

“Well, one day in the spring of 1890 Miss Elizabeth, 
the youngest girl, came in to town for the first time in maybe 
a year. She came after supplies. Said the blacks had all left 
the place. Talked a little more, too, a bit wild. Said Miss 
Celia had gone, without leaving any word. Said her sisters 
thought she’d gone back to the West Indies, but she be- 
lieved her aunt was still in the house. She didn’t say what 
she meant. Just got her supplies and pulled out for the Manor. 

“A month went past, and a black came into town and said 
that Miss Elizabeth was livin’ at the Manor alone. Said her 
three sisters weren’t there any more, that they’d left one by 
one without givin’ any word or explanation. She didn’t know 
where they’d gone, and was afraid to stay there alone, but 
didn’t know where else to go. She’d never known anything 
but the Manor, and had neither relatives nor friends. But she 
was in mortal terror of something. The black said she locked 
herself in her room at night and kept candles bumin’ all 
night. . . • 

“It was a stormy spring night when Miss Elizabeth came 
tearin’ into town on the one horse she owned, nearly dead 
from fright. She fell from her horse in the square; when she 
could talk she said she’d found a secret room in the Manor 
that had been forgotten for a hundred years. And she said 
that there she found her three sisters, dead, and hangin’ by 
their necks from the ceilin’. She said something chased her 
and nearly brained her with an ax as she ran out the front 
door, but somehow she got to the horse and got awav. She 
was nearly crazy with fear, and didn’t know what it was that 
chased her — said it looked like a woman with a yellow face. 

“About a hundred men rode out there, right away. They 
searched the house from top to bottom, but they didn’t 
find any secret room, or the remains of the sisters. But they 
did find a hatchet stickin’ in the doorjamb downstairs, with 
some of Miss Elizabeth’s hairs stuck on it, just as she’d said. 
She wouldn’t go back there and show them how to find the 
secret door; almost went crazy when they suggested it. 
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“When she was able to travel, the people made up some 
money and loaned it to her — she was still too proud to 
accept charity — and she went to California. She never came 
back, but later it was learned, when she sent back to repay 
the money they’d loaned her, that she’d married out there. 

“Nobody ever bought the house. It stood there just as she’d 
left it, and as the years passed folks stole all the furnishings 
out of it, poor white trash. I reckon. A Negro wouldn’t go 
about it. But they came after sun-up and left long before 
sundown.” 

“What did the people think about Miss Elizabeth’s story?” 
asked Griswell. 

“Well, most folks thought she’d gone a little crazy, livin’ 
in that old house alone. But some people believed that mu- 
latto girl, Joan, didn’t run away, after all. They believed 
she’d hidden in the woods, and glutted her hatred of the 
Blassenvilles by murderin’ Miss Celia and the three girls. They 
beat up the woods with bloodhounds, but never found a trace 
of her. If there was a secret room in the house, she might 
have been hidin’ there — if there was anything to that theory.” 

“She couldn’t have been hiding there all these years,” 
muttered Griswell. “Anyway, the thing in the house now 
isn’t human.” 

Buckner wrenched the wheel around and turned into a dim 
trace that left the main road and meandered off through the 
pines. 

“Where are you going?” 

“There’s an old Negro that lives off this way a few miles 
I want to talk to him. We’re up against something that takes 
more than white man’s sense. The black people know more 
than we do about some things. This old man is nearly a 
hundred years old. His master educated him when he was 
a boy, and after he was freed he traveled more extensively 
than most white men do. They say he’s a voodoo man.” 

Griswell shivered at the phrase, staring uneasily at the 
green forest walls that shut them in. The scent of the pines 
was mingled with the odors of unfamiliar plants and blos- 
soms. But underlying all was a reek of rot and decay. Again 
a sick abhorrence of these dark mysterious woodlands al- 
most overpowered him. 

“Voodoo!” he muttered. “I’d forgotten about that — I 
never could think of black magic in connection with the 
South. To me witchcraft was always associated with old 
crooked streets in waterfront towns, overhung by gabled 
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roofs that were old when they were hanging witches in 
Salem; dark musty alleys where black cats and other things 
might steal at night. Witchcraft always meant the old towns 
of New England, to me — ^but all this is more terrible than 
any New England legend — these somber pines, old deserted 
houses, lost plantations, mysterious black people, old tales 
of madness and horror — God, what frightful, ancient terrors 
there are on this continent fools call ‘young’!” 

“Here’s old Jacob’s hut,” announced Buckner, bringing 
the automobile to a halt. 

Griswell saw a clearing and a small cabin squatting under 
the shadows of the huge trees. There pines gave way to 
oaks and cypresses, bearded with gray trailing moss, and 
behind the cabin lay the edge of a swamp that ran away 
under the dimness of the trees, choked with rank vegetation. 
A thin wisp of blue smoke curled up from the stick-and-mud 
chimney. 

He followed Buckner to the tiny stoop, where the sheriff 
pushed open the leather-hinged door and strode in. Griswell 
blinked in the comparative dimness of the interior. A single 
small window let in a little daylight. An old Negro crouched 
beside the hearth, watching a pot stew over the open 
fire. He looked up as they entered, but did not rise. He 
seemed incredibly old. His face was a mass of wrinkles, and 
his eyes, ilark and vital, were filmed momentarily at times as 
if his mind wandered. 

Buckner motioned Griswell to sit down in a string-bottomed 
chair, and himself took a rudely-made bench near the hearth, 
facing the old man. 

“Jacob,” he said bluntly, “the time’s come for you to talk. 
I know you know the secret of Blassenville Manor. I’ve never 
questioned you about it, because it wasn’t in my line. But a 
man was murdered there last night, and this man here 
may hang for it, unless you teU me what haunts that old 
house of the Blassenvilles.” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed, then grew misty as if clouds 
of extreme age drifted across his brittle mind. 

“The Blassenvilles,” he murmured, and his voice was mel- 
low and rich, his speech not the patois of the piny woods 
darky. “They were proud people, sirs — proud and cruel. 
Some died in the war, some were killed in duels — the men- 

folks, sirs. Some died in the Manor — the old Manor ” His 

voice trailed off into unintelligible mumblings. 

“What of the Manor?” asked Buckner patiently. 
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“Miss Celia was the proudest of them all,” the old man 
muttered. “The proudest and the cruelest. The black people 
hated her; Joan most of all. Joan had white blood in her, 
and she was proud, too.- Miss Celia whipped her like a slave.” 

“What is the secret of Blassenville Manor?” persisted 
Buckner. 

The film faded from the old man’s eyes; they were dark 
as moonlit wells. 

“What secret, sir? I do not understand.” 

“Yes, you do. For years that old house has stood there 
with its mystery. You know the key to its riddle.” 

The old man stirred the stew. He seemed perfectly ra- 
tional now. 

“Sir, life is sweet, even to an old black man.” 

“You mean somebody would kill you if you told me?” 

But the old man was mumbling again, his eyes clouded. 

“Not somebody. No human. No human being. The black 
gods of the swamps. My secret is inviolate, guarded by the 
Big Serpent, the god above all gods. He would send a little 
brother to kiss me with his cold lips — a little brother with 
a white crescent moon on his head. I sold my soul to the 
Big Serpent when he made me maker of zuvembies ” 

Buckner stiffened. 

“I heard that word once before,” he said softly, “from the 
lips of a dying black man, when I was a child. What does it 
mean?” 

Fear filled the eyes of old Jacob. 

“What have I said? No — no! I said nothing.” 

** Zuvembies/* prompted Buckner. 

'^Zuvembies/* mechanically repeated the old man, his eyes 
vacant. zuvembie was once a woman— on the Slave 
Coast they know of them. The drums that whisper by night 
in the hills of Haiti tell of them. The makers of zuvembies 
are honored of the people of Damballah. It is death to speak 
of it to a white man — it is one of the Snake God’s forbidden 
secrets.” 

“You speak of the zuvembies/* said Buckner softly. 

“I must not speak of it,” mumbled the old man, and Gris- 
well realized that he was thinking aloud, too far gone in his 
dotage to be aware that he was speaking at all. “No white 
man must know that I danced in the Black Ceremony of 
the voodoo, and was made a maker of zombies and zuvem- 
bies. The Big Snake punishes loose tongues with death.” 

“A zuvembie is a woman?” prompted Buckner. 
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**Was a woman,” the old Negro muttered. **She knew I was 
a maker of zuvembies — ^she came and stood in my hut and 
asked for the awful brew — ^the brew of ground snake-bones, 
and the blood of vampire bats, and the dew from a night- 
hawk’s wings, and other elements unnamable. She had danced 
in the Black Ceremony — she was ripe to become a zuvembie 
— the Black Brew was all that was needed — the other was 
beautiful — I could not refuse her.” 

“Who?” demanded Buckner tensely, but the old man’s head 
was sunk on his withered breast, and he did not reply. He 
seemed to slumber as he sat. Buckner shook him. “You gave 
a brew to make a woman a zuvembie — what is a zuvembie?** 

The old man stirred resentfully and muttered drowsily. 

“A zuvembie is no longer human. It knows neither rela- 
tives nor friends. It is one with the people of the Black 
World. It commands the natural demons — owls, bats, snakes 
and werewolves, and can fetch darkness to blot out a little 
light. It can be slain by lead or steel, but unless it is slain 
thus, it lives for ever, and it eats no such food as humans eat. 
It dwells like a bat in a cave or an old house. Time means 
naught to the zuvembie; an hour, a day, a year, all is one. 
It cannot speak human words, nor think as a human thinks, 
but it can hypnotize the living by the sound of its voice, and 
when it slays a man, it can command his lifeless body until 
the flesh is cold. As long as the blood flows, the corpse is 
its slave. Its pleasure lies in the slaughter of human beings.” 

“And why should one become a zuvembie?** asked Buck- 
ner softly. 

“Hate,” whispered the old man. “Hate! Revenge!” 

“Was her name Joan?” murmured Buckner. 

It was as if the name penetrated the fogs of senility that 
clouded the voodoo-man’s mind. He shook himself and the 
film faded from his eyes, leaving them hard and gleaming as 
wet black marble. 

“Joan?” he said slowly. “I have not heard that name for 
the span of a generation. I seem to have been sleeping, gen- 
tlemen; I do not remember — I ask your pardon. Old meu 
fall asleep before the fire, like old dogs. You asked me of 
Blassenville Manor? Sir, if I were to tell you why I cannot 
answer you, you would deem it mere superstition. Yet the 
white man’s God be my witness ” 

As he spoke he was reaching across the hearth for a 
piece of firewood, groping among the heaps of sticks there. 
And his voice broke in a scream, as he jerked back his arm 
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convulsively. And a horrible, thrashing, trailing thing came 
with it. Around the voodoo-man’s arm a mottled length of 
that shape was wrapped, and a wicked wedge-shaped head 
struck again in silent fury. 

The old man fell on the hearth, screaming, upsetting the 
simmering pot and scattering the embers, and then Buckner 
caught up a billet of firewood and crushed that flat head. 
Cursing, he kicked aside the knotting, twisting trunk, glar- 
ing briefly at the mangled head. Old Jacob had ceased 
screaming and writhing; he lay still, staring glassily upward. 

“Dead?” whispered Criswell. 

“Dead as Judas Iscariot,” snapped Buckner,, frowning at 
the twitching reptile. “That infernal snake crammed enough 
poison into his veins to kill a dozen men his age. But I think 
it was the shock and fright that killed him.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Criswell, shivering. 

“Leave the body on that bunk. Nothin’ can hurt it, if 
we bolt the door so the wild hogs can’t get in, or any cat. 
We’ll carry it into town tomorrow. We’ve got work to do to- 
night. Let’s get goin’.” 

Criswell shrank from touching the corpse, but he helped 
Buckner lift it on the rude bunk, and then stumbled hastily 
out of the hut. The sun was hovering above the horizon, 
visible in dazzling red flame through the black stems of the 
trees. 

They climbed into the car in silence, and went bumping 
back along the stumpy train. 

“He said the Big Snake would send one of his brothers,” 
muttered Criswell. 

“Nonsense!” snorted Buckner. “Snakes like warmth, and 
that swamp is full of them. It crawled in and coiled up among 
that firewood. Old Jacob disturbed it, and it bit him. 
Nothin’ supernatural about that.” After a short silence he 
said, in a different voice, “That was the first time I ever saw 
a rattler strike without singin’; and the first time I ever saw a 
snake with a white crescent moon on its head** 

They were turning in to the main road before either spoke 
again. 

“You think that the mulatto Joan has skulked in the 
house all these years?” Criswell asked. 

“You heard what old Jacob said,” answered Buckner 
grimly. “Time means nothin’ to a zuvembie** 

As they made the last turn in the road, Criswell braced 
himself against the sight of Blassenville Manor looming black 
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against the red sunset. When it came into view he bit his 
lip to keep from shrieking. The suggestion of cryptic horror 
came back in all its power. 

“Look!” he whispered from dry lips as they came to a 
halt beside the road. Buckner grunted. 

From the balustrades of the gallery rose a whirling cloud 
of pigeons that swept away into the sunset, black against the 
lurid glare. . • • 


3. The Call of Zuvembie 

Both men sat rigid for a few moments after the pigeons had 
flown. 

“Well, I’ve seen them at last,” muttered Buckner. 

“Only the doomed see them perhaps,” whispered Criswell. 
“That tramp saw them ” 

“Well, we’ll see,” returned the Southerner tranquilly, as 
he climbed out of the car, but Criswell noticed him uncon- 
sciously hitch forward his scabbarded gun. 

The oaken door sagged on broken hinges. Their feet echoed 
on the broken brick walk. The blind windows reflected the 
sunset in sheets of flame. As they came into the broad hall 
Criswell saw the string of black marks that ran across the 
floor and into the chamber, marking the path of a dead man. 

Buckner had brought blankets out of the automobile. He 
spread them before the fireplace. 

“I’ll lie next to the door,” he said. “You lie where you 
did last night.” 

“Shall we light a fire in the grate?” asked Criswell, dreading 
the thought of the blackness that would cloak the woods 
when the brief twilight had died. 

“No. You’ve got a flashlight and so have I. We’ll lie here 
in the dark and see what happens. Can you use that gun 
I gave you?” 

“I suppose so. I never fired a revolver, but I know how 
it’s done.” 

“Well, leave the shootin’ to me, if possible.” The sheriff 
seated himself cross-legged on his blankets and emptied the 
cylinder of his big blue Colt, inspecting each cartridge with 
a critical eye before he replaced it. 

Criswell prowled nervously back and forth, begrudging the 
slow fading of the light as a miser begrudges the waning of 
his gold. He leaned with one hand against the mantelpiece, 
staring down into the dust-covered ashes. The fire that pro- 
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duced those ashes must have been built by Elizabeth Blas- 
senville, more than forty years before. The thought was 
depressing. Idly he stirred the dusty ashes with his toe. 
Something came to view among the charred debris — a bit of 
paper, stained and yellowed. Still idly he bent and drew it 
out of the ashes. It was a note-book with moldering cardboard 
backs. 

“What have you found?” asked Buckner, squinting down 
the gleaming barrel of his gun. 

“Nothing but an old note-book. Looks like a diary. The 
pages are covered with writing — ^but the ink is so faded, and 
the paper is in such a state of decay that I can’t tell much 
about it. How do you suppose it came in the fireplace, with- 
out being burned up?” 

“Thrown in long after the fire was out,” surmised 
Buckner. “Probably found and tossed in the fireplace by 
somebody who was in here stealin’ furniture. Likely some- 
body who couldn’t read.” 

Griswell fluttered the crumbling leaves listlessly, straining 
his eyes in the fading light over the yellowed scrawls. Then 
he stiffened. 

“Here’s an entry that’s legible! Listen!” He read: 

“T know someone is in the house besides myself. I can 
hear someone prowling about at night when the sun has set 
and the pines are black outside. Often in the night I hear 
it fumbling at my door. Who is it? Is it one of my sisters? 
Is it Aunt Celia? If it is either of these, why does she steal 
so subtly about the house? Why does she tug at my door, 
and glide away when I call to her? Shall I open the door and 
go out to her? No, no! I dare not! I am afraid. Oh God, what 
shall I do? I dare not stay here — ^but where am I to go?’ ” 

“By God!” ejaculated Buckner. “That must be Elizabeth 
Blassenville’s diary! Go on!” 

“I can’t make out the rest of the page,” answered Gris- 
well. “But a few pages further on I can make out some lines.’* 
He read: 

“‘Why did the Negroes all run away when Aunt Celia 
disappeared? My sisters are dead. I know they are dead. I 
seem to sense that they died horribly, in fear and agony. But 
why? Why? If someone murdered Aunt Celia, why should 
that person murder my poor sisters? They were always kind to 

the black people. Joan ’ ” He paused, scowling fu- 

tilely. 

“A piece of the page is tom out. Here’s another entry 
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under another date — at least I judge it’s a date; I can’t make 
it out for sure. 

the awful thing that the old Negress hinted at? 

She named Jacob Blount, and Joan, but she would not 

speak plainly; perhaps she feared to ’ Part of it gone 

here; then: ‘No, no! How can it be? She is dead — or gone 
away. Yet — she was bom and raised in the West Indies, 
and from hints she let fall in the past, I know she 
delved into the mysteries of the voodoo. I believe she even 
danced in one of their horrible ceremonies — ^how could she 
have been such a beast? And this — this horror. God, can such 
things be? I know not what to think. If it is she who roams 
the house at night, who fumbles at my door, who whistles so 
weirdly and sweetly — no, no, I must be going mad. If I 
stay here alone I shall die as hideously as my sisters must 
have died. Of that I am convinced.’ ” 

The incoherent chronicle ended as abruptly as it had be- 
gun. Griswell was so engrossed in deciphering the scraps that 
he was not aware that darkness had stolen upon them, hardly 
aware that Buckner was holding his electric torch for him to 
read by. Waking from his abstraction he started and darted a 
quick glance at the black hallway. 

“What do you make of it?” 

“What I’ve suspected all the time,” answered Buckner. 
“That mulatto maid Joan turned zuvembie to avenge herself 
on Miss Celia. Probably hated the whole family as much as 
she did her mistress. She’d taken part in voodoo ceremonies 
on her native island until she was ‘ripe,’ as old Jacob said. 
All she needed was the Black Brew — ^he supplied that. She 
killed Miss Celia and the three older girls, and would have 
gotten Elizabeth but for chance. She’s been lurkin’ in this 
old house all these years, like a snake in a ruin.” 

“But why should she murder a stranger?” 

“You heard what old Jacob said,” reminded Buckner. “A 
zuvembie finds satisfaction in the slaughter of humans. She 
called Branner up the stair and split his head and stuck the 
hatchet in his hand, and sent him downstairs to murder 
you. No court will ever believe that, but if we can produce 
her body, that will be evidence enough to prove your in- 
nocence. My word will be taken, that she murdered Branner. 
Jacob said a zuvembie could be killed ... in reporting this 
affair I don’t have to be too accurate in detail.” 

“She came and peered over the balustrade of the stair at 
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US,” muttered Griswell. “But why didn’t we find her tracks 
on the stair?” 

“Maybe you dreamed it. Maybe a zuvembie can pro- 
ject her spirit — hell! why try to rationalize something that’s 
outside the bounds of rationality? Let’s begin our watch.” 

“Don’t turn out the light!” exclaimed Griswell involuntarily. 
Then he added: “Of course. Turn it out. We must be in the 
dark as” — he gagged a bit — “as Branner and I were.” 

But fear like a physical sickness assailed him when the 
room was plunged in darkness. He lay trembling and his 
heart beat so heavily he felt as if he would suffocate. 

“The West Indies must be the plague spot of the world,” 
muttered Buckner, a blur on his blankets. “I’ve heard of 
zombies. Never knew before what a zuvembie was. Evidently 
some drug concocted by the voodoo-men to induce madness 
in women. That doesn’t explain the other things, though: 
the hypnotic powers, the abnormal longevity, the ability to 
control corpses — no, a zuvembie can’t be merely a mad- 
woman. It’s a monster, something more and less than a 
human being, created by the magic that spawns in black 
swamps and jungles — well, we’ll see.” 

His voice ceased, and in the silence Griswell heard the 
pounding of his own heart. Outside in the black woods a wolf 
howled eerily, and owls hooted. Then silence fell again like a 
black fog. 

Griswell forced himself to lie still on his blankets. Time 
seemed at a standstill. He felt as if he were choking. The 
suspense was growing unendurable; the effort he made to 
control his crumbling nerves bathed his limbs in sweat. He 
clenched his teeth until his jaws ached and almost locked, and 
the nails of his fingers bit deeply into his palms. 

He did not know what he was expecting. The fiend would 
strike again — ^but how? Would it be a horrible, sweet whis- 
tling, bare feet stealing down the creaking steps, or a sudden 
hatchet-stroke in the dark? Would it choose him or Buck- 
ner? Was Buckner already dead? He could see nothing in the 
blackness, but he heard the man’s steady breathing. The 
Southerner must have nerves of steel. Or was that Buckner 
breathing beside him, separated by a narrow strip of darkness? 
Had the fiend already struck in silence, and taken the sheriff’s 
place, there to lie in ghoulish glee until it was ready to 
strike? — a thousand hideous fancies assailed Griswell tooth 
and claw. 

He began to feel that he would go mad if he did not 
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leap to his feet, screaming, and burst frenziedly out of that 
accursed house — not even the fear of the gallows could keep 
him lying there in the darkness any longer — the rhythm of 
Buckner’s breathing was suddenly broken, and Griswell felt 
as if a bucket of ice-water had been poured over him. From 
somewhere above them rose a sound of weird, sweet whis- 
tling. . . . 

Criswell’s control snapped, plunging his brain into darkness 
deeper than the physical blackness which engulfed him. There 
was a period of absolute blankness, in which a realization of 
motion was his first sensation of awakening consciousness. He 
was running, madly, stumbling over an incredibly rough road. 
All was darkness about him, and he ran blindly. Vaguely he 
realized that he must have bolted from the house, and fled 
for perhaps miles before his overwrought brain began to 
function. He did not care; dying on the gallows for a murder 
he never committed did not terrify him half as much as the 
thought of returning to that house of horror. He was over- 
powered by the urge to run — run — run as he was running 
now, blindly, until he reached the end of his endurance. 
The mist had not yet fully lifted from his brain, but he was 
aware of a dull wonder that he could not see the stars 
through the black branches. He wished vaguely that he 
could see where he was going. He believed he must be 
climbing a hill, and that was strange, for he knew there 
were no hills within miles of the Manor. Then above and ahead 
of him a dim glow began. 

He scrambled toward it, over ledge-like projections that 
were more and more taking on a disquieting symmetry. 
Then he was horror-stricken to realize that a sound was im- 
pacting on his ears — a weird mocking whistle. The sound 
swept the mists away. Why, what was this? Where was he? 
Awakening and realization came like the stunning stroke of 
a butcher’s maul. He' was not fleeing along a road, or climb- 
ing a hill; he was mounting a stair. He was still in Blassenville 
Manor! And he was climbing the stair! 

An inhuman scream burst from his lips. Above it the mad 
whistling rose in a ghoulish piping of demoniac triumph. He 
tried to stop — to turn back— even to fling himself over the 
balustrade. His shrieking rang unbearably in his own ears. 
But his will-power was shattered to bits. It did not exist. He 
had no will. He bad dropped his flashlight, and he had for- 
gotten the gun in his pocket. He could not command his 
own body. His legs, moving stiffly, worked like pieces of 
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mechanism detached from his brain, obeying an outside will. 
Clumping methodically they carried him shrieking up the stair 
toward the witch-fire glow shimmering above him. 

“Buckner!” he screamed. “Buckner! Help, for God’s sakel” 

His voice strangled in his throat. He had reached the 
upper landing. He was tottering down the hallway. The whis- 
tling sank and ceased, but its impulsion still drove him on. 
He could not see from what source the dim glow came. It 
seemed to emanate from no central focus. But he saw a 
vague figure shambling toward him. It looked like a woman, 
but no human woman ever walked with that skulking gait, 
and no human woman ever had that face of horror, that 
leering yellow blur of lunacy — he tried to scream at the 
sight of that face, at the glint of keen steel in the uplifted 
claw-like hand — ^but his tongue was frozen. 

Then something crashed deafeningly behind him; the 
shadows were split by a tongue of flame which lit a hideous 
figure falling backward. Hard on the heels of the report rang 
an inhuman squawk. 

In the darkness that followed the flash Griswell fell to his 
knees and covered his face with his hands. He did not hear 
Buckner’s voice. The Southerner’s hand on his shoulder shook 
him out of his swoon. 

A light in his eyes blinded him. He blinked, shaded his 
eyes, looked up into Buckner’s face, bending at the rim of 
the circle of light. The sheriff was pale. 

“Are you hurt? God, man, are you hurt? There’s a butcher 
knife there on the floor ” 

“I’m not hurt,” mumbled Griswell. “You fired just in 
time — the fiend! Where is it? Where did it go?” 

“Listen!” 

Somewhere in the house there sounded a sickening flopping 
and flapping as of something that thrashed and struggled in 
its death convulsions. 

“Jacob was right,” said Buckner grimly. “Lead can kill 
them. I hit her, all right. Didn’t dare use my flashlight, 
but there was enough light. When that whistlin’ started you 
almost walked over me gettin’ out. I knew you were hypno- 
tized, or whatever it is. I followed you up the stairs. 1 was 
right behind you, but crouchin’ low so she wouldn’t see me, 
and maybe get away again. I almost waited too long before I 
fired — but the sight of her almost paralyzed me. Look!” 

He flashed his light down the hall, and now it shone bright 
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and clear. And it shone on an aperture gaping in the wall 
where no door had showed before. 

“The secret panel Miss Elizabeth found!” Buckner snapped. 
“Come on!” 

He ran across the hallway and Criswell followed him 
dazedly. The flopping and thrashing came from beyond that 
mysterious door, and now the sounds had ceased. 

The light revealed a narrow, tunnel-like corridor that evi- 
dently led through one of the thick walls. Buckner plunged 
into it without hesitation. 

“Maybe it couldn’t think like a human,” he muttered, 
shining his light ahead of him. “But it had sense enough to 
erase its tracks last night so we couldn’t trail it to that point 
in the wall and maybe find the secret panel. There’s a room 
ahead — the secret room of the Blassenvilles!” 

And Criswell cried out: “My Cod! It’s the windowless 
chamber I saw in my dream, with the three bodies hanging — 
ahhhhh!” 

Buckner’s light playing about the circular chamber became 
suddenly motionless. In that wide ring of light three figures 
appeared, three dried, shriveled, mummy-like shapes, still 
clad in the moldering garments of the last century. Their slip- 
pers were clear of the floor as they hung by their withered 
necks from chains suspended from the ceiling. 

“The three Blassenville sisters!” muttered Buckner. “Miss 
Elizabeth wasn’t crazy, after all.” 

“Look!” Criswell could barely make his voice intelligible. 
*‘There — over there in the corner!” 

The light moved, halted. 

“Was that thing a woman once?” whispered Criswell. “Cod, 
look at that face, even in death. Look at those claw-like 
hands, with black talons like those of a beast. Yes, it was 
human, though — even the rags of an old ballroom gown. 
Why should a mulatto maid wear such a dress, I wonder?” 

“This has been her lair for over forty years,” muttered 
Buckner, brooding over the grinning grisly thing sprawling 
in the comer. “This clears you, Criswell — a crazy woman 
with a hatchet — that’s all the authorities need to know. Cod, 
what a revenge! — what a foul revenge! Yet what a bestial 
nature she must have had, in the beginnin’, to delve into 
voodoo as she must have done ” 

“The mulatto woman?” whispered Criswell, dimly sensing 
a horror that overshadowed all the rest of the terror. 

Buckner shook his head. “We misunderstood old Jacob’s 
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maunderin’s, and the things Miss Elizabeth wrote — she 
must have known, but family pride sealed her lips. Griswell, 
I understand now; the mulatto woman had her revenge, but 
not as we’d supposed. She didn’t drink the Black Brew 
old Jacob fixed for her. It was for somebody else, to 
be given secretly in her food, or coffee, no doubt. Then Joan 
ran away, leavin’ the seeds of the hell she’d sowed to grow.” 

“That- — that’s not the mulatto woman?” whispered Gris- 
well. 

“When I saw her out there in the hallway I knew she was 
no mulatto. And those distorted features still reflect a family 
likeness. I’ve seen her portrait, and I can’t be mistaken. 
There lies the creature that was once Celia Blassenville.” 
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